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than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under é 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


d ‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option Seenitiinnen to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS” Cc L. SAU NDERS, _ General Manager. 


Ss Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘ An 7 Food, admirably dened to the wants of batante: 
— Established 1825. 


j NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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man. Investment Policy in this ca any. . 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY i 

of IN THE WORLD. 
own, Send for copy of the ; 
ainly New Prospectus 
fo‘ and read O 

INVESTMENT i 





INSURANCE. 

NT. Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment j 
Jnion advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. : 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. j 

, and In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 
~ + . . : 
ra Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. €. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


‘EDIN BURGH BRAN CH: 108 oe Street. _Ghascow mses CH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 
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. SPOTS ECZEMA | 
= THE CHOICEST OF CREAMS. {| 
ct FOR ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, FACE-SPOTS, Ete. | 


IER, FACE Gaaviceneraptaee ECZEMA 


‘ For acne spots on the face it is undoubtedly efficacious.’— Bady, 











antly ‘An Emollient Cream for the skin in Eczema, et etc.’—Lancet. 
- SPOTS i “ ECZEMA 
Is. Od., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, . a 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ' ; £601,670. 
Boakb oF DIRECTORS. 
Epwarp WEBB, Esq., Chairman. 
D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir Francis Knotriys, K.C.M.G., 

Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. cB. 
ALBERT DEAcon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
GiLberT Faris, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 


ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and — irds, , 5 per cent. per annum. 
One vear, ' 44 i. + 


Six months’ notice. 
Three months’ notice, 
GEORGE W IL L I AM THOMSON, Chief | Manager. 
3 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 


= 


9 





CaPiITAL SUBSCRIBED, . £2,000,000 0 oO 
Paip Up, and in course of being dahl, ; 5 ‘ 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Fun», in hand and in course of being saceiued, 223,000 © O 

° 


UNCALLED CapPiTAL, : 1,748,906 5 
Bend of peain. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBERT IveEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEaAn (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
43 - for Three and Four Years. 
5 * for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANC ‘H—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
4 Major-General F. NepEAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( RopertT Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





Directors 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . « « © » oes 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . . . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ne a ee 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq , Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of rad and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL _. : $505,000 
Directors. 
GrorGce AuLpDjo JAmigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GrorGe Topp CHIENg, Esq., C. A, Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stock sroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. CRABBIE, Esq. ee Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™m. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 

CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STocK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well secured, which 
pay large rates of Interest ; also extensive Landed, Timber, Phosphate, 
and Mineral Properties. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers 
NEW YORK. 














Ct ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
“a WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








————e 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations). 
Work for above ow going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr, 
RANKING, Falcon Hai!, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Head master— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E, H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nepean SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweeptE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Wixson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891. 
Place. Name. Marks, 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hussars) . . 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted sth Dragoon Guards). . 1733 
(Only two sent up.) 
MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 1891. 








Place. Name. Marks. 
ae ae Laout. A: M..Knowles . . 1. + + s «© «© Seer 
SUCCESSES 1890 :— 

Place. Name. Marks. 
*20th . . Infantry—Lieut. C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 Militia Compet. 
**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . . 1705 Militia Compet. 
gist. . Infantry—Mr.G.L. Paget ... 7 365 Sandhurst Compet. 
8ist . . Infantry—Mr. F. C. Dobbs - 728 : Sandhurst Compet. 
f Quaiised for Commissions on 
ist. . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter = Re-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin . . . | hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. ~. Militia Literary 


(only one sent up). 
Sandhurst Prelim. 
Lieut. Arthur a Be kett, Antrim Artille ry Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 

The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. 

** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 

in each case. 


*Mr. C. Black 


Terms and references on application to— 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 


| 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
pr tale Wea wy calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 

every comfort. 
(F. GREEN & CO.; 

Managers— ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 

For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISE to CYPRUS, PALESTINE, Ete, 


THE ORIENT COMPANY will dispatch their large, full-powered steamship 
“ GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons Recister, 3000 Horse-Power, 

from London, on the sth September for a 47 days’ CRUISE, visiting Tunis (for 
Carthage), SANTORIN, Cyprus, Tripoi!, Beyrour (for Damascus and Baalbec) 
Haira (for Nazareth), Jarra (for Jerusalem), MALTA, GiprALTAR arriving at 
PLYMOUTH on the 21st October, and LONDON 22d October. 

The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, et 
First-class}cuisine. 





Mt ( F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
ss ANDERSON, AN DE RSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C. 
For Passage apply to the latter Firm ; or to West-End Agents, Grinpiay & Co., 
55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
tie EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW EXCURSION TO 
PARIS, 518. Thursday, Aug. 13, Available 16 Days. Conducted Party, 
s Days Hotel, Carriage Drives, etc., 988. Excursion Trains, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow to England, on same date. Cheap Passages to America, Australia, S. 
Africa, etc. Information gratis, THos. Cook & Son, 9 Princes Street, Edinburgh 
See also ‘ Where to Spend the Holidays,’ and ‘ Exct.,’ 3d. ; post 4d. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiM7D.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly , BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 








MADRAS, R . we BATAVIA, ; , me 
COLOMBO, . , ms BRISBANE, . . 9» 
RANGOON, . . oe ROCKHAMPTON, . 
KURRACHEE, , ZANZIBAR, . . 5 ourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every ‘Comfort fora Ts ropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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COVENTRY PATWORE'S WORKS 


POEMS. FOURTH COLLECTIVE EDITION 


IN 2 VOLS. Fcap. 8ve. 9s. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS, anp oTHER 


POEMS. THIRD EDITION. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6p. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Now Ready, in One Vol., Medium 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. NORMAN MACLEOD’S WORKS. 


CONTAINING— 

1. THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. 
2. THE STARLING. A Scotch Story. 
3 REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. 
4. CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
5. EASTWARD—THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, SYRIA. 

Each Work can be had Separately, Price 6d. 

Cc. BURNET & CO., 25 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Fifth Edition, Medium 8vo, Cloth E xtra, 16s. 


OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


With 25 Explanatory Plates. By Piazza Smytu, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., late 
Astronomer- Royal for Scotland. 

The Banner of [srae/—'‘ It is a masterly and deeply interesting production.’ 

Rod and Gun—‘ In this volume are given in great detail the arguments and deduc- 
tions on the racial and religious as on the scientific aspect of this interesting subject. 
The Great Pyramid was the greatest of seven wonders of the ancient world, and 
Professor Piazza Smyth has enabled us to unravel part of its mysteries. To the 
ancients it was a marvel. ‘To us it is a miracle.’ 


C. BURNET & CO., 25 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES 


LETTER FROM HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Sir HENRY Ponsonsy is commanded by the QUEEN to thank Mr. DARLINGTON 
or a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to HER Majesty.’ 
Nothing y better coul ld be wished for.’ - British Weekly. 
7 ar superior to ordinary Guides.’—London Daily Chronicle. 


BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8v0. 30 Lllustrations. One Shilling. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
A Handbook to the course of the Dee—Chester, Wrexham, Ruabon, Llangollen, 
Corwen, Bala, and Festiniog, a special contributions from His E xcellency Bx Js 
PHELPS, late American Minister; " Profene or Joun Ruskin, LL.D.; RosBert 


BrowninG, the Poet; A. W. KINGLAKE, the Historian; and Sir THEODORE 
MarTIN, K.C.B. 





Crown 8vo. 20 Illustrations. One Shilling. 
CARDIGAN BAY AND THE NORTH WALES 
GOLDFIELD. 
A Handbook to Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, the Snowdonian District, 


Dolgelly, and the North Wales Goldfield, with Contributions from A. W. KINGLAKE, 
the Historian; the Very Rev. W. WaLsHam How, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wakefield ; 
and other Distinguished Writers. 


Crown 8vo. Sixpence each. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the Vale of Llangollen 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the North Wales Coast. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of Rhyl and the Vale of Clwyd. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, and Mosses of Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, and Festiniog. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Aberystwith and Cardigan Bay. 
ed! Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Snowdon, Llanberis, and the Welsh 
‘oast 


LLANGOLLEN : RALPH DARLINGTON. 
Lonpon: DROWLEY, SUTTON & CO., 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; 
W. J. ADAM & SONS; W. H. SMITH & SON. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, | 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





Children’s bordered .. | 3) 8 Hemstitched : \s 
Ladies’ ~ af Ladies’ " 2/114 ms 
Gents .. ae tal a cg, | Gents’ .. os. Sits a 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats ‘of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6" per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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Notes : ‘ , , , , , - 259 
More Nosebag . ‘ , ; ; ; i 
The Actors’ Association. : , : . 262 
At Cronstadt . , ; ; ; ; . 263 
“A Tower for London’. ; ; - : 264 
Modern Yacht-Racing ; : ; . 265 
A Great Idea . , : : . 266 
Pique in Politics 3 . ; ; 267 
Modern Men: Antonin Dvorak : , ‘ 268 
The Naked Truth : ‘ : , ‘ . 269 

Undeniable of the Sort’ . : , : . 2 
The Curse of Cleverness . : : ‘ . 2a 
Irish Education. By T. W. Russell , ] 
A Morning at San Rocco. By J. A. Symonds . 272 
The Home Railway Dividends . ; ‘ . .274 
Westward Ho! By Graham R. Tomson . . 274 
The History of Marriage ‘ , : - 274 
The Third Water . ; ; , ~ Bis 
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Bird Life in Orkney . : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 27 
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ROWLANDS’ 
zouTo 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 
WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 

Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 





wPEARL DENTIFRICEfor" 
PRE SERVI: VG& BEAL TIF YING THE, h 
Gexcar 





. PAROWLAND & SONS — 

= 20 HA Tay GARDEN. Sold by Chemists, etc., 
> 2s. 9d. per Box. 

By Post for 30. extra. 


CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 


Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT. or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 300 guineas. 
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SECOND SERIES. NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TWENTY MODERN MEN 


FROM 


LTH fk: 


LORD TENNYSON. HENRY IRVING. 


G. R. SIMS. | WALT WHITMAN. 
CECIL RHODES. J. G. BLAINE. | 
HENRY LABOUCHERE. | LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. | 
SALVINI. | GEORGE LEWIS. 





NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LEO XIII. MARK TWAIN. 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
CARAN D’ACHE. HANS RICHTER. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. MR. SCHNADHORST. 
M. DE BLOWITZ. LORD SALISBURY. 


OTHING save modernity has been required of the persons dealt with in these essays. They are all modern, and 
they have, perhaps, nothing else in common: unless it be that an educated person, who found one of them of 
whom he or she had never heard before, would have good cause to be rather ashamed of himself or herself. They may 
be good or bad, clever or stupid, wise or silly, old or young, puffed like soap or generally underrated. In the matter of 
arrangement an endeavour has been made to preserve a something of antithesis—as in Plutarch’s Zeves and the first 
series of Modern Men. Lord Tennyson marches hand-in-hand with Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. Irving with Salvini, Mr. George 
Lewis with Lord Justice Bowen, and Mr. Schnadhorst with the Marquess of Salisbury. Which of these couples may be 
the statesman, the lawyer, the actor, or the poet, ket every reader determine for himself. If these papers assist any one 
in coming to a conclusion on that point, they will have been useful. If not, it is hoped that somebody or other will find 


them amusing. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF FIRST SERIES. 


St. James's Gazette.—‘ Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clever and so packed with insight as this must needs be a 


palpable hit.’ 


St. Stephen’s Review.—‘ It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ 


The Athenaum.—‘ Decidedly clever.’ 
Lhe Glasgow Herald.—‘ Clever personal sketches.’ 
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NOTES 

‘ Prosperity at home and peace abroad’ may be said to 
be the burden of the message contained in the admirable 
speech delivered by Lord Salisbury at the Mansion-House 
on Wednesday evening. The Government had made two 
great experiments, he said, in the Free Education and the 
Irish Land Purchase Bills, and, in spite of the doubts ex- 
pressed, he hoped and believed these would prove success- 
ful. It gratified him to think how much of the anticipa- 
tions he expressed when the Government took office had 
been confirmed and sanctioned by events. The success 
attained in Ireland was largely due to the fact: that all 
who served under the Chief Secretary knew they would 
not be handed over to their enemies. Despite the 
numerous side issues constantly raised, he regarded 
the mandate of the country in reference to Home Rule 
as final and irrevocable. Turning to foreign affairs, 
he remarked that he did not know a period when there 
was less of outside difficulty to ruffle the tranquil surface 
of the time. In South America, it was true, there was a 
most cruel war, but Britain had no intention of encroach- 
ing on the functions of Providence in this matter. The 
Eastern Difficulty was not yet solved, but the high pro- 
mise and rapid development of Egypt and Bulgaria formed 
a hopeful augury for the world’s peace. Much had been 
heard of certain treaties, but he thought their import- 
ance had been exaggerated, and after all Britain had a 
simple rule, for her allies were all who desired peace 


and goodwill. 


No Unionist need pretend that the result of the Wis- 
bech election is other than a serious defeat. The Times 
goes so far as to admit that it gives (after the event) a 
certain logical basis to Mr. Gladstone’s reiterated prophecy 
of a Radical success at the next general election. We are 
far from agreeing with this view of the matter, and we 
think that enough and to spare has been of Mrs. Brand 
and her comic songs. The explanation is two-fold. On 
the one hand, the Brands have been long and honourably 


connected with the constituency: on the other, the Glad- 


stonites did their best to lie their candidate in—and suc- 
ceeded, as we know. Yet even this does not justify a de- 
creased Unionist poll of 450: the seat was thrown away by 
mismanagement and neglect of the party managers. A cor- 
respondent of The Times—(we wish he had elected to give 
his name)—categorically charges the Central Committee 
at Westminster with setting aside the locally chosen candi- 
date, and of compassing a deadlock in the division. But 
(since Mr. Duncan made a magnificent fight) the greater 
the blame attaching to the 450 Unionists who set personal 


J . » 
reference before the cause. 





* Tue Factories Bi!l was again before the Lords on Thurs- 
Way week, when the Prime Minister, in advocating the re- 
tention of a clause the Standing Committee rejected—by 
15 to 13 votes, as Lord Ripon carefully explained—entered 


possible, he said, to recommend the expenditure necessary 
to maintain a staff of inspectors to look after the sanitary 
condition of workshops. The nation, he added, was teem- 
ing with inspectors—was, indeed, reaching the stage when 
there would be more inspectors than inspected. On a 
division the clause was retained by 69 to 29 votes ; and, 
after some discussion, the measure was ordered for third 
reading. In the Commons Mr. Storey unburdened him- 
self of a personal explanation to the effect that, in his 
particular case, the criminal law had been applied for 
oppressive purposes ‘ monstrously mean and unfair.. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the order for the 
attendance of Mr. De Cobain should be discharged, in 
consequence of the medical certificate received in refer- 
ence to the absentee ; and the motion was adopted. Ob- 
jections having been taken to the Lords’ amendments on 
the Irish Land Bill, a committee was appointed to frame 
reasons for the same. 





Lorp Brassey on Friday week directed the attention of 
the Lords to the increased contribution, which he described 
as excessive, demanded from the Straits Settlements for 
the maintenance of the garrison; but both Lord Knuts- 
ford and Lord Kimberley expressed the opinion that the 
Imperial Government had dealt generously by the colony, 
and the subject was thereupon allowed to drop. The 
Factories Bill and other measures were then passed. In 
a discussion on railway rates and charges in the Commons 
the extraordinary conduct of Mr. Atkinson necessitated 
the interference of the Speaker, who warned him that he 
was transgressing the courtesies of the assembly.‘ Deals 
and battens, much as they excited Mr. Atkinson, had no 
influence over the other parliamenteers, who heard with 
incredulity a prediction of the downfall of the timber 
trade ; and, as none would undertake the duty of teller, 
a threatened division was averted. The bill which created 
all this commotion in Mr. Atkinson was read a third time. 
Considerable progress was subsequently made with Supply : 
notwithstanding attempts on the part of Dr. Tanner and 
Mr. Morton to keep back business. 





In the Lords on Monday a reply to Mr. Storey’s defence 
of himself was given by Lord Londonderry, who flatly con- 
tradicted every word of the statement that he had supplied 
the funds required for the prosecution, and, after relating 
the circumstances, hoped he had convinced his peers that 
the statement in another place was synonymous with the 
name of the man who made it. The Commons had an- 
other exhibition of Mr. Atkinson, who, believing himself 
the victim of a conspiracy, likewise availed himself of the 
personal explanation medium of airing his grievances, and 
menaced the House with resignation. As the Speaker ap- 
pealed—very properly—for protection, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, and Sir William Harcourt seconded, 
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Mr. Atkinson’s suspension for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion. But Mr. Atkinson, lonely as he had looked, was by 
no means friendless, for Mr. Sexton, Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham, and others pleaded his cause to such purpose 
that, at the Speaker's suggestion, the period of suspension 
was ultimately reduced to a week. The Government was 
empowered to devote the rest of the sittings to public 
business. 





On Tuesday Lord de Mauley urged the Lords to accord 
its members permission to seek election to the Commons, 
but discussion was stopped by the previous question, moved 
by the Earl of Feversham and supported by Lord Salis- 
bury, who observed that the resolution raised a constitu- 
tional question of considerable importance which ought 
not be approached in such an indirect manner. The Com- 
mons, taking up the Scottish Estimates, were compelled 
to listen to Dr. Clark, Mr. Sutherland, and other ‘ friends 
of the crofter,’ whose claims were summarised in their old 
device, ‘ We want earth,’ but whose speeches were devoid 
of any explanation how to take possession. With admirable 
skill the Lord Advocate piloted the vote for the Crofters’ 
Commission through the Committee of Supply, and, though 
the matter was pressed to a division, the result was 102 to 
66 votes. The Irish Estimates were passed with astonish- 
ing rapidity, the burden of the opposition to them falling 
upon Mr. Flynn. Progress was also made with the Western 
Highlands and Islands (Scotland) Works Bill and certain 
other useful measures. On Thursday, when the Irish 
Estimates were once more passed with celerity, Mr. 
Balfour fortunately made it plain that no Local Govern- 
ment scheme of his will affect the administration of the 
Irish constabulary. 





In Chili Balmaceda is preparing to deal his final stroke 
at the Congressionalists. All he waits is the arrival of the 
new warship Presidente Pinto, which has at length been 
allowed to leave Toulon for South America. But outside 
the port, a storm, in league with the insurgents, was lying 
in wait for her, and she drifted aground. The Dictator may 
have to wait for his Presidente Pinto, the Congressionalists 
for his final stroke. The Provisional Government is also 
planning, or at least is talking about, a coup de grace to 
the enemy; but it, too, is waiting for ships, or men, or 
money, and all these are slow to come. Meanwhile Chili 
is dying by inches. If we may believe the telegrams, Bal- 
maceda is gaining the upper hand ; but this may mean no 
more than the upper hand with the press. His cruiser, 
the Presidente Errazurez, after coaling and picking up 
English engineers and seamen at Falmouth, turned up 
at Lisbon, and offended Lusitanian pride by not saluting 
the Lusitanian flag. The captain’s excuse was that he had 
no spare ammunition. This is the Chilian question in a 
nutshell. Neither side has powder to wind up the war. 





In respect of the ‘case of Katie Greenfield’ there have 
been letters to the papers, questions in Parliament, de- 
spatches to the Persian and the Turk, and telegrams 
between the Bosporus and the Tigris: all on the assump- 
tion that Miss Greenfield was the victim of Kurds, and 
was being held captive by them in defiance of three 
Governments. Communication has now been opened with 
her, and, in the first place, she is only half an English- 
woman, being Persian by the mother’s side. It is further 
stated that she is a convert to Islamism, and that, so far 
from being abducted by force, she willingly followed her 
husband to the palace of the Turkish Consulate, which 
the Kurds would allow no official Turk to approach. If 
these facts be true, no Government but that at Stamboul 
should much concern itself about ‘ Katie’ and her Kurd. 
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There is no accounting for ladies’ tastes: especially when 
the ladies happen to be hybrids. 





Tuere has been a partial failure of the rains, not only 
in North India but in parts of the Carnatic Coast and 
Upper Burmah. A ‘good general rainfall’ has now set 
in, except in parts of Burmah and Madras, and prospects 
are improved. With the progress of the monsoon the 
plague of locusts has abated in Oude and the North-West 
Provinces, and, to sum up, the shadow of famine has 
shifted southward to a portion of Madras Presidency, 
which has had but too frequent experience of drought 
and attendant pestilence. It is satisfactory to remember 
that, even should the present prove a famine year, India 
was never better able to meet the calamity. The Famine 
Insurance Fund has been restored ; and irrigation works 
have made great progress during the long lapse of time 
since the last dearth. 


A REALLY terrible railway accident has occurred in western 
Paris on Sunday night. A standing train was run into at 
St.-Mandeé station by another train travelling at full speed. 





Both were returning from a féte at Joinville, and were 
crammed with excursionists. The following train crashed 
its way through the three last carriages of the other, crush- 
ing them ‘into matchwood and horribly mangling the 
wretched holiday-makers with which they were crowded. 
Between forty and fifty were killed—many of them burned 
or scalded to death—and over a hundred were injured. 
It is, perhaps, fortunate for the excursionists of our own 
railway-ridden land that this shocking affair has happened 
in France: it may make railway companies and railway 
officials a little more conscious of the risks of holiday 
travel. It is marvellous how few are the accidents, con- 
sidering the increase and the complication of traffic at this 
season of the year. Putting aside the ‘ monstrous acts of 
malevolence’ of which we always hear when anything 
goes wrong in France, the accident at St.-Mandé appears 
to have been the effect of gross carelessness and _ reck- 
lessness on the part of the driver in charge of the train 
in motion, or of the station officials, or of both. 





In New South Wales the conventional vote (moved by 
Mr. Dibbs) of want of confidence in Sir Henry Parkes’s 
Government was rather easily beaten. A Minister re- 
signing, the Cabinet is being reconstructed, and recent 
advices state that Mr. Barton had accepted a seat therein. 
If this be true the way of Sir Henry is made plain be- 
fore him. Already his attempt to prevent friction dur- 
ing the coming shearing season has regained him some 
of his lost popularity. He proposes a conference between 
the Pastoralists and the Shearers’ Union (in which he 
has the support of Mr. Service), and though the former 
insist upon a recognition of the right of free labour as 
the price of their consent it is exceedingly likely that 
the two parties will come to terms. Also, the Victorian 
Parliament has struck the word ‘commonwealth’ from 
the Federation Bill before it; and Lord Onslow, in an 
important document, has furnished Lord Knutsford with 
some of the more cogent of the ‘twelve thousand rea- 
sons’ which prevent New Zealand from entertaining 
proposals of union with Australia. 





Tuat opinion in Canada is now set like a flint against 
malpractices in the public administration is proved by 
the fact that the independent Conservative journals are 
clamouring for the resignation of Sir Hector Langevin, 
not as an admission of guilt but as ‘a concession to public 
sentiment.’ Such a concession would be disastrous. Thus 
far, it is found that several permanent officials have fouled 
their record by peculations—have, in fact, employed their 
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sition for their private emolument. Mr. M‘Greevy, a 
member of the Legislature, has been convicted of what 
amounts to an acceptance of bribes. But nothing has yet 
involved Sir Hector Langevin. That his editor and his 
election agent are corrupt does not imply that he also is 
corrupt. Thetruth is that he, with every other Canadian 
statesman, of whatever party, has put his dignity to uses 
that would never be permitted in Englend. And Canada 
is to be congratulated on the growth of a healthier sen- 
timent. But were Mr. Abbott to go back on his word 
he would practically insinuate that Sir Hector and Sir 
Hector’s colleagues are guilty in the greater degree, and 
so cause a resolution in favour of the Liberal or anti- 
patriotic party. And of that, the end is annexation: as 
Mr. Wiman frankly stated in a series of Timhealyitish re- 
marks upon the late Sir John Macdonald. 





In many districts along the East Coast this year’s turnip 
and seed crops have been greatly damaged by the ravages 
of the caterpillar of the diamond-back moth. In 1851 
there was a similar plague, and so recently as 1889 the 
insect was at work in Yorkshire. But never has the ruin 
been so general as now: Norfolk and Suffolk have been 
vigorously attacked, and reports of the insect’s presence 
come from several places between Berwick and Forfar- 
shire. It begins upon the leaves, but usually consumes 
the stem as well, and no specific against it is known. 
Miss Ormerod recommends that the plants be stimulated 
with a mixture of nitrate of soda and soot; and that, when 
the insects have been knocked off the plants by whack- 
ing or by heavy rains, the ground should be dressed with 
quicklime, gas lime, and sulphur. 





Mrs. Catucart is found fit to manage her own affairs 
and she may now go where, and do as, she likes. The 
points of interest were few. Mrs. Cathcart had ac- 
quired some notoriety as a female litigant, a second Mrs. 
Weldon; but ‘she wore her rue with a difference,’ for she 
was wealthy, and when she lost she had to pay. Also, she 
was subject to delusions, and her general conduct was 
eccentric. On the other hand, the inquiry promoted by 
her husband, who sought the management of her affairs, 
did not seem altogether disinterested, and there was 
evidence the delusions were not altogether delusions. 
But the fact that must have weighed most strongly with 
the jury was the care Mrs. Cathcart had for her money. 
‘Near, ‘miserly, ‘mean,’ and ‘ close-fisted, were the ex- 
pressions applied to her, and they served her in good 
stead. With the trial itself we are by no means satisfied. 
It took place before Mr. Bulwer, Q.C., Commissioner in 
Lunacy, an honest and painstaking official, but without 
the position, authority, or experience of a judge ; Sir 
Charles Russell, who led for the plaintiff, fought his case 
with more than his wonted acerbity ; there were many 
repetitions, much irrelevancy, a great deal of wrangling: 
one longed for an hour of Lord Hannen. More satisfactory 
is it to note that the preliminary jabber about our Lunacy 
Laws was shown to be jabber; and that a new Valentine 
Vox is an impossibility. 





Sirk Cuarves Forster, M.P., who was seized with ill- 
ness in the House on Friday night and died on Sunday, 
was one of its most important members, although he rarely 
spoke. As Chairman of the Committee on Petitions he 
regulated all its private bill legislature. His popularity 
was not confined to his own—the Liberal—party. Mr. 
Willoughby Smith, who died on Friday last, accompanied 
the Great Eastern as eJectrician-in-chief when the Atlantic 
cable was laid, and took part in several expeditions of a 
like nature. 
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MORE NOSEBAG 


F Irishmen would be governed on the system which 
Mrs. Esmond Warrington of Castlewood, Va., 
thought, very justly, to be adapted to the needs of 
coach-horses and negroes, we know nobody better fitted 
for the place of coachman or overseer than Mr. Bal- 
four. The excellent lady, it will be remembered, con- 
sidered that her four- and two-legged cattle required a 
judicious mixture of whip and nosebag. That Mr. 
Balfour can supply the whip we know from his success 
in taming the wild Irish member, to speak only of his 
Parliamentary activity. Of the forethought, humanity, 
and judgment with which he can fill and distribute 
nosebags, all men speak well. His excellently organ- 
ised and judiciously executed treatment of the distress 
in the West deserves all praise. It has been, with dif- 
ferences which are in the degree rather than in the 
kind, a repetition of the ‘campaigns’ against famine 
periodically forced upon the Civil Service of India by 
the failure of the monsoon. The work is honourable, 
and has been well done. Our once clamorous, but now 
much depressed friend, the partisan of laissez-faire 
may murmur that it isa method of pauperising reci- 
pients of nosebags. But the Western Irish are no 
more fit to be let alone than the population of the 
Ganges valley. They are dependent, weak in will, 
and pauperised in soul already. To let them starve 
or go to the workhouse would be a piece of pedantry 
equally repugnant to the feelings of a gentleman and to 
good sense. Mr. Balfour has nct left starvation free 
to deal with the unhappy, helpless creatures under his 
rule. We have his word for it that they have shown 
themselves grateful in act as well as in word—which is 
believable enough. If the gratitude, like so many other 
Irish emotions, be but skin-deep, it is doubtless genuine 
as far as it goes. The repayment of the potato-seed 
in terms of so many days’ work is a really good sign. 
We need not ask if the amount of work asked was 
little and the quality lightly scrutinised. The great 
thing is that it was given; and after so many years” 
teaching from Messrs. Parnell and Gladstone, it is 
highly honourable to the Western Irish that any sort 
of repayment was made at all. 

Unhappily Mr. Balfour is not in the position of 
coachman or overseer. His power to give the nosebag 
is much greater than his power to use the whip. It is 
perhaps an inevitable result of this maiming of his 
necessary capacity that he has shown a tendency once 
or twice to rely with dangerous confidence on the nose- 
bag. We have not forgotten certain remarks about 
education made at the end of a previous session which 
were understood to be of the nature of a nosebag held 
out to Irish patriotism and the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. Nothing more was heard of them—except a cer- 
tain amount of explaining away ; for there was a sound 
of stirring among dogs which on second thoughts were 
allowed to sleep in peace. This Session a second nose- 
bag, and to our mind a more dangerous one, has been 
offered, and that in terms it will not be easy to explain 
away. The offer was made last Monday week when Mr. 
Balfour, looking at Mr. Healy, asked whether ‘if the 
Government brought in a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland, based, broadly speaking, on the same principles 
which governed the framing of similar bills for England 
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and Scotland, they would be able to count on the sup- 
port of the honourable and learned gentleman.’ ‘To this 
came the cheerful answer ‘ Certainly’: when Mr. Bal- 
four expressed a hope that the honourable and learned 
gentleman would before long have an opportunity of 
making good his word. If our knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and of the forms of business in use among 
honest men be not at fault, this amounts, substantially 
though not technically, to a promise on Mr. Balfour's 
part to introduce an Irish Local Government Bill next 
Session. Less it certainly cannot be said to be except 
by an amount of hair-splitting, explaining away, and 
quibbling we should expect from Nichil Novit or Mr. 
Gladstone, but not from Mr. Bz! four. 

For our own part, we declare at once that if the 
Government follow the course indicated in undeniable 
terms by the Chief Secretary, it will be guilty, on a 
much larger scale, of the blunder it has already fallen 
into with the Education Bill: the blunder, namely, of 
thinking that by sacrificing its principles it can pacify an 
implacable enemy. A certain Turk, in a moment of irri- 
tation with Western interference, once asked a Russian: 
‘Supposing, now, we were to come to you, and say, what 
do you want as the price of your alliance?” ‘'Turkey,’ 
was the equally laconic and honest answer. Change 
the name, and the fable may be told of the Unionist 
Ministry and the Irish members. What will pacify 
these gentry is the ruin of the Union—no less. It 
is therefore mere folly to think of disarming them 
by concessions which must increase their power. ‘That 
Local Government in Ireland would strengthen the 
hands of the rebel side is certain. We do not say 
anything as to the disturbing effect so sweeping a mea- 
sure would have in Ireland just when Ireland is settling 
down. That point has been most admirably handled 
by The Spectator. Neither will we make more than 
enough of the fact that, though your selected Irish 
gentlemen of a good stock, your Lord Mayo or your 
Mr. Burke, is the soul of honour, your Irishmen of the 
people elected to an office is always, everywhere, and in 
all things a jobber. Where he is there will be 'Tam- 
many Hall. Putting these considerations aside, we 
shall only ask Mr. Balfour to look at what was said 
yesterday week in Leinster Hall, and to remember that 
no ‘patriot’ Irishman dares to ask less than is de- 
manded by Mr. Parnell. What that is we know. It is 
independence for Ireland under the sovereign of Great 
Britain—such independence in fact as Norway enjoys 
beside Sweden. Like Norway she is to have her own flag, 
her own Parliament, her own army—for the Constabu- 
lary is to be no longer raised and commanded by the 
‘satrap’ at the Castle. This is the end. Local Govern- 
ment Bills, Land Bills, and anything you please, may be 
taken in instalments, but till independence be given the 
debt will not be cleared off. So much for the constitu- 
tion according to the National League ; and the anti- 
Parnellites have bound themselves to demand no less 
—and that up to the hilt. The formulation of these 
demands in language which allows of no quibbling is, 
on one condition, a good thing. It is very desirable 
that the outrageous pretensions of Irishmen should be 
made known without disguise: but only if the result of 
the revelation be to convince us of the folly of endea- 
vouring to satisfy such claimants. If, on the contrary, 
the result be to set casting about for sops and con- 
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cessions, then we shall simply go to defeat, and what is 
more, to defeat that is well deserved. Mr. Balfour's 
parliamentary enemies can, and will, outbid against him, 
and the issue will be rout—and dishonour into the bar- 
gain. When Ireland has settled down, when Irishmen 
have recognised the fact that they must be one with 
the rest of the country, then they may have their Local 
Government, with England and with Scotland. But to 
give it them before—though it may appear a smart 
thing to tough Parliamentary Greek wrestling with 
tough Parliamentary Greek at Westminster—would be 
simple treason. If such things must be done, at least 
let them not be done by us. 





THE ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
T last ‘ the Profession’ has found its Besant. The 
Actors’ Association, which is still in infancy, 
purposes to watch over the interests of the mummer 
with a solicitude as tender as is lavished in Portugal 
Street on the wayward author. Under the august 
patronage of Mr. Henry Irving, primate of the stage— 
which, as we know, performs a far higher function than 
the Church—the new enterprise cannot fail of success, 
Ere many months are past the five hundred and seventy 
members will doubtless be provided each with a com- 
plete suit of Jaeger clothing, a packet of soup. tickets, 
and a month’s holiday at that Actors’ Home which will 
certainly be erected in emulation of the People’s Palace. 
In the calm retreat which we foresee, professional 
jealousies will be forgotten ; ‘artists’ will cease to com- 
pare their ‘ notices’ ; and for a while even the laudatory 
‘par’ will have no power to charm. The more imme- 
diate objects of the Association are to soften the path 
which leads the timid actor into the awful presence of 
the actor-manager ; to provide a school where the rudi- 
ments may be taught—a piece of necessary drudgery, 
for even in this ‘ the so-called nineteenth century’ the 
blatant puff and chatty paragraph, all-powerful as they 
are, require some kind of base for their operation ; to 
protect the mummer from bogus managers and lodging- 
house harpies ; and to maintain ‘ the Profession’ on a 

proper footing in its great task-master’s eye. 

Time will discover how much practical good may be 
achieved by the promoters of the scheme. For our- 
selves we have little faith in the projected school. 
Those who clamour for instruction are many, but who 
will teach them ? In England the tradition of the stage 
has been ruthlessly snapped. Individuality and what 
(for purposes of effect) is called ‘feeling’ long since 
usurped the place of art. There is no room for acting 
in a theatre which chiefly reverences realism and the 
upholsterer, and, if genius be the same as eccentricity, 
it had better be permitted to blush unseen until its 
possessor can afford a treasury of his own. The cam- 
paign against the bogus-manager claims the support 
and sympathy of all; here no canons of taste are in- 
volved ; bread-and-butter morality demands the ex- 
tinction of a common pest, who has inflicted a still 
deeper injury upon humanity than his brother, the 
fraudulent publisher. If the Association succeed in 
strangling this monster, it will abundantly justify its 
existence. And as resolution and energy alone are ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of this particular task, 
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Mr. Benson and his friends will doubtless render a good 
account of their stewardship. 

But when the Association proclaims aloud that it will 
maintain ‘the Profession’ in the public respect there 
js none with any insight into the actor's temperament 
but smiles the smile of scepticism. ‘The trade of mum- 
mer was never so prosperous as to-day, and never did it 
command so little genuine admiration. Even the opti- 
mist cannot blind himself to the fact that the theatre 
is desperately inartistic and bourgeois. A half-guinea 
stall is the last resort of the jaded stock-jobber. ‘The 
Lyceum, for excellent reasons, is far more vulgar than 
the Empire or the Alhambra, and while the actor has 
ceased to be an artist, the dramatist has degenerated 
into an overpaid hack. And yet, if Mr. Irving and his 
colleagies were but sincere in their desire to recover 
the public respect how easy the achievement! The two 
eternal foes of the actor, as of every artist, are avarice 
and vanity. A newspaper paragraph in his eyes is too 
often dearer than a quiet conscience ; a thousand pounds 
more precious than the inward satisfaction that comes 
of artistic accomplishment. Before the new Associa- 
tion can hope to perform its well-intentioned task, it 
must pitilessly suppress the actor-manager. So long 
as the artist is harassed with the multifarious duties 
of financing and directing a theatre, so long will he 
neglect his proper craft. Mummers are not angels, 
and if they can win a cheap outburst of applause by 
playing out of key, they cheerfully and constantly 
sacrifice the ensemble. By their own arrogance they 
have dragged the dramatists into disrepute. None 
who respects himself will write a play, that it may 
be ripped and slashed—as Mr. H. A. Jones, who has 
suffered, tells us that ripped and slashed it is—by the 
man whose business is interpretation. The illiterate 
journeyman is far more useful to the manager who 
wants to fit himself than the man of letters or the 
poet, for these have a trick of restiveness and there- 
with the awkward habit of preferring to do without 
help from a not disinterested amateur. And having 
got rid of the actor-manager, the Association will do 
well to expel the upholsterer. Realism is fatal to illu- 
sion ; we are tired of sham Chippendale ; we do not 
go to the theatre to hear real water trickle or real 
asses bray ; cheap imitations of Cockney farm-yards or 
suburban villas have been dictated by the stock-jobber, 
who will take no pleasure in the reformed playhouse. 
When it costs £20,000 to vulgarise Shakespeare no 
longer, the management will have money to buy plays 
and pay salaries withal. Back-cloths and cheap pro- 
perties are enough for the man of genius. 

Yet another task awaits Mr. Benson. Let him open 
a vigorous crusade against personal advertisement. A 
public which loves eavesdropping and loathes art is far 
more anxious to hear that the well-known jeune premier 
kicks his wife than to consider for itself whether he is 
or is not an actor. ‘The mummer’s business is ever to 
stand before the mob; and he long ago mistook noto- 
riety for fame. But to this practical vulgarity on his 
part a strong trades’-union might easily put an end. 
That actor who permits an interviewer to leave his 
house without personal chastisement should be boy- 
cotted by the whole profession. If he once succeeded 
in regarding a printed paragraph concerning his ‘ grown- 
up son and daughter’ without enthusiasm, the mummer 
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might walk the boards with a little less of the air of 
Malvolio cross-gartered. But we are not so sanguine 
as to believe that Mr. Benson or his friends will suc- 
cessfully cope with the evils of the modern stage. Ruin 
is the only corrective. And it were not surprising if 
the Association degenerated into an agency for the 
circulation of paragraphs and the distribution of those 
‘notices, to elicit which is the real business of the actor, 
as their study is his one concession to literature. 





AT CRONSTADT 

UROPE has been dull of late, despite the passage 
of itinerant royalty, but a surprise has come, 
and that like a bolt from the blue. The Marseillaise 
has been sung before the Tsar, and that monarch, far 
from ordering the singers to instant execution, stood 
up, in sign of respect, while the strains commemorative 
of the immortal principles of 1789 were soaring sky- 
ward from the Marengo: a significant incident that 
to Russians of the older school must have seemed to 
smack of sacrilege. In Muscovy they stand upon the 
ancient ways, they hold by the traditions of orthodoxy 
and the Monarchical principle. Of all the reigning 
houses the Romanoffs have been stoutest in their asser- 
tion of the divine right; even the Imperial dignity 
itself has gone unacknowledged on occasion, as the 
Man of December discovered when Nicholas denied him 
the style of * mon fréere. How radical then the depar- 
ture implied in this recognition of the French Republic ! 
The inevitable conclusion is that only vital reasons 
of State could have induced Alexander ui. to assume a 
demeanour at violent variance with his own feelings, 
and absolutely unpopular with an influential section of 
his subjects. Hence his reception of the French squadron 
at Cronstadt is an event of moment, and the Parisians, 
though aware that the compliment was not complete, 
have every reason to be satisfied, at least with its out- 
ward expression. France can claim, and with some 
show of reason, that she is no longer friendless in 
Europe, and, though there is no talk of treaties and 
alliances, ‘ sympathy’ and ‘ entente cordiale’ are phrases 

of which the press of both countries is prodigal. 

In truth the significance of the festivities seems at 
first sight almost equal to one of the rare utterances, 
say, of Von Moltke, or a New Year’s-Day speech from 
Napoleon ti. “Tis not merely that there have been 
banquets and entertainments, which Admiral Gervais 
declared to be ‘ one long enchantment’: for sailors are 
no niggard hosts, and carousals lasting e’en until three 
in the morning are only natural and proper when the 
tars of two great nations meet. Of far greater import 
is the participation of Russian officialism, as represented 
by its most august ; and of still greater the fact that 
they come as counter-demonstrations to certain other 
ceremonies, notably the cordial greeting of the British 
Fleet in the Mediterranean by the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Italy, and the visits of the German 
Emperor and the Prince of Naples to England. With 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance, and our declaration 
of identical views in so far as the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean is concerned, there 
arose the necessity for a counterstroke of policy, and the 
Tsar proceeded to welcome the ships of France. Hither- 
to he has been content to remain in isolation ; his ‘ only 
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friend ’ was little Montenegro, whose amity would gain 
him not a few points in the game of war, but who like 
himself is of unimpeachable orthodoxy. Here he has 
taken a step in advance, and grasped a hand outstretched 
persistently and till now outstretched in vain. Clearly 
the move has accentuated the divisions of Europe, and 
tends to range the Powers into two great camps: the 
Middles with England on the one side, the Extremes 
on the other. 

Nevertheless there seems to have been a considerable 
amount of make-believe in the display of friendship ; 
with some misgivings if the understanding established is 
like to be permanent. No doubt the officers of both 
fleets enjoved themselves prodigiously, but after all 
they are rather instruments than agents. You read, 
on the other hand, that the complaisance of the 'T’sar 
was limited to an audience of the Marseillaise, for he 
would neither toast the impious French Republic (for 
which accursed thing they had to substitute its blame- 
less figure-head) nor would he commit himself to any 
form of words implying a closer rapprochement than the 
merest good-will. ‘True, the omission, you are told, 
was rectified in a measure by Admiral Gervais, who at 
a club dinner proposed, amidst indescribable enthu- 
siasm, ‘ The fraternity between France and Russia’; but, 
with all due respect to that gallant officer, his sentiments 
are of no more importance than those of the servants’ 
hall. And even if these stories be set aside as mere 
Special Correspondent’s gossip, there remains the con- 
clusion that, armies and Governments left out of count, 
the temperaments and tendencies of France and Russia 
are far as the poles apart. That, at any rate, is the 
opinion of the Groshdamin, which contrasts the qualities 
of the two nations in a passage of almost Thucydidean 
antithesis: with the moral that a real community of 
sentiment is impossible. ‘They, says the representative 
of St. Petersburg Conservatism, are, unhappily for our- 
selves, the personification of Western civilisation, Russia, 
to her great fortune, is a barbarous nation ; they are 
infidels, we believers; they pursue comfort, we patriotism: 
and so on, quite in the manner of a famous dissertation 
upon the Spartan and Athenian characters. ‘True that 
this divergence of disposition might be obviated, for the 
most part, by identity of interests ; but then comes the 
ticklish calculation, how far are the aims of the Republic 
and the Despotism coincident ? ‘To which the answer 
must be that they have common hatreds but no com- 
mon dangers, and that of the two bonds the former is 
by far the weaker. The Central Powers stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and are supported by the public opinion of 
Europe, because their Alliance is known to be purely 
defensive ; but a league between France and Russia 
would be an unholy alliance, based upon lines which 
they dare not avow, and to be enforced by aggressions not 
to be wholly justified. Now, the trust between partners 
inan undertaking of doubtful legality is apt to be brief, 
and almost before the Republic has obtained that bow 
from the Emperor for which she has been manceuvring 
so long, the more prudent French papers have begun 
to ask if Cossack faith is really worth securing. 
They recall the profound duplicity, the colossal selfish- 
ness, of Russia; they question if, supposing her to 
wring from Europe the closing of the Black Sea, it 
would follow as a matter of course that her good ally 
would be equally successful in the matter of the lost pro- 
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vinces. Very possibly she might be left in the lurch: 
especially as, separated by the breadth of a continent, 
the attacking forces could hardly act in concert. So 
that the Franco-Russian call to arms will scarce be 
made just now, but the common action inaugurated 
by the Cronstadt festivities may cause anxiety for a 
time, and may even impose upon the members of the 
Triple Alliance a serious addition to their armaments. 





‘A TOWER FOR LONDON’ 
N* it will be remarked, the Tower of London: 


the usefulness of that was quenched the moment 
it became profitable to talk treason, and to decline to 
give up your breeches was accepted as the mark of a 
high-souled traitor. But a Tower for London ; which 
is a very different thing and whereby hangs a proverb: 
a proverb to the effect that one fool makes many. As 
thus: Lord Randolph’s discontent with the vivers of 
South Africa will probably react upon the stern sim- 
plicity of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s pioneers ; and it is a fact 
that the Eiffel Tower induced so many highly re- 
spectable persons to pay for the privilege of going up 
and down in it that it became an excellent property, 
and gave Sir Edward Watkin an idea. That idea is 
taking material shape, and two years hence there will 
be a Watkin Tower at Wendley Park—‘ a beautifully 
wooded and undulating estate” between Willesden and 
Harrow. It is human to be for ever getting upstairs, 
and it is in this humanity that the new design is rooted. 
True, there will be a lake, and a waterfall, and a rifle- 
range (no doubt), and a switchback, and ‘ other attrac- 
tive features. But the chief thing is the Tower, 
which is to be a thousand feet high, and to be filled 
with lifts that will take you to the top in some two 
and a half minutes. When you get there you may 
view the surrounding landscape, and reflect upon the 
inspiring fact that you are something like three hundred 
and eighty yards higher than you were two minutes and 
a half before ; having done the which—always supposing 
your ambition to be strictly honourable and no thought 
of achieving greatness by suicide to lurk in your brain 
—you may go down the way you came up. ‘ And so 
to bed’: a prouder and a more distinguished man. A 
railway journey of twelve minutes from Baker Street is 
all that is necessary to bring that fearful joy within 
your reach. The promoters assume that, once their 
Tower is open to the public, the public, rising as one 
man, will descend upon Baker Street in such numbers 
that a handsome dividend is inevitable. And as the 
public is in this case some five millions strong (to say 
nothing of country cousins and the patrons of excur- 
sion trains) it is like enough that the promoters are 
right. For one fool makes many, and here is no need 
of making—here is so large and so well-matured a stock 
of ready-made. 

It is said that an Englishman—in France it is always 
an Englishman who does these things—offered vast 
sums to the proprietors of the Eiffel Tower for the 
privilege of passing certain honeymoon hours at their 
top story. His offer was declined, but that it was 
made can scarce have escaped the notice of the ‘Tower 
Company (Limited), and no doubt a bridal-chamber 
for the use of Americans—in England these things 
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are all done by Americans—will be one of the ‘ attrac- 
tive features’ of the new establishment at Wendley 
Park. Or part of the top floor might be consecrated 
as a church and part laid out as a registry office, so 
that couples might wed and honeymoon it on the spot. 
Failing this, as the Emancipation of Woman is not 
yet complete, and Nora Helmer is only a person in a 
play—it being the case, that is, that a ceremony of 
some sort is still held indispensable—it might be well 
to retain the services of the ‘General’ (now happily 
removed from our midst) or the notorious pressman 
he is said to finance, and advertise a special variety of 
union. *‘ Why Give More ? The Tower Wedding ! Only 
T'wo-and-Six !” would look well on the hoardings; while 
the announcement : ‘ To Parties About to Marry. ‘This 
week W. T. Stead will Do his Turn at the Tower, would 
probably enrich the matrimonial estate by many hun- 
dreds of couples who might otherwise have gone on being 
single. For virtue breeds virtue, even as folly breeds 
folly ; and that the offices of one Good Man were avail- 
able would probably be accepted as an excuse for the 
making of many an honest woman. 

But enterprise need by no means cease at this point. 
Lord Randolph will not remain in Africa for ever, and, 
as it is probable that two years hence he will be alto- 
gether disengaged (neither South Paddington nor The 
Daily Graphic having any further use for him), it would 
be well for our promoters to ask in time for a daily 
lecture on (say) ‘My Life as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with dissolving views by Mr. Harry Furniss.’ 
Mr. O’Brien, too—he is nothing if not a public speaker; 
by the time the Tower is up his need of imprisonment 
will have vanished into thin air ; but no doubt he would 
have it in him even then to be a draw—for a time. A 
correct and faithful reproduction of the Library at 
Hawarden, with the real Mr. Gladstone writing post- 
cards, could hardly fail to be held an ‘attractive fea- 
ture.” Then, Sir William Harcourt has possibilities, as 
a ‘quick change artiste, which need but development 
and a clear stage to be worth gold. Mr. Herkomer on 
etching would be entertaining to the few, but the 
true public is not interested in art. Mr. Parnell in 
his ‘Great Sensation Balcony and Fire-Escape Act. 
Thunders of Applause Nightly !° would certainly be a 
success, and there should be money in Mr. Justin 
MCarthy, in ‘The True Story of a Figure-head’ 
(*‘ Redolent of Irish humour.’ ‘ Brimful of true Hiber- 
nian pathos.’ Vide Press). This list of public men 
exhausted but still popular might be stretched to any 
length you please. But enough is as good as a feast ; 
and enough has been said to show that the Tower 
at Wendley Park need be no Tour Eiffel at second- 
hand but, as Radical phrasemongers would put it, ‘a 
valuable means of educating the minds and promoting 
the happiness of The People.’ 





MODERN YACHT-RACING 
ee is more rational than it was. 


The ‘classes’ are triumphing over the masses ; 
and it is no longer essential that a fleet of many 
sizes should be started in a crowd, subject to an in- 
evitably unsatisfactory scale of time-allowances. The 
competitors are more usually classed according to size, 
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and win, as racehorses do, first past the post. The old 
system, which has yet to be eliminated from the ‘ over 
40 rating’ class and from some of the old-fashioned 
yacht-clubs, has disadvantages manifold. The Yacht- 
Racing Association has formulated a scale of time- 
allowances as near perfection as is possible; but it 
is admitted that, given a fair sailing breeze, a big 
should outstrip a smaller yacht by considerably more 
than her handicap. It is only in light winds, or on 
uncertain days when ‘ flukes’ do rule, that the lesser 
craft has her chance, and even in such weather the lofty 
topsail of an Iverna or a Thistle may take and hold a 
puff that passes over their shorter rivals. For ‘ flukes’ 
are of many kinds: now and again a yacht left far 
astern will see her betters ‘straight up’ in a calm 
patch, when she, perchance by dint of hugging the 
shore, may carry a light air past them, and thereby 
win a clear lead of as many miles as she had been 
beaten in the fair wind before ; anon, on the other hand, 
the smaller boat, being but a short way behind and 
well within her time, may yet have to suffer the misery 
of being becalmed at a mark while the others, favoured 
by the tide, have drifted into a streak of wind, and 
are rapidly getting hull-down. Thus, time-allowances 
are either insufficient on days with a true breeze, or, 
should the weather be fluky, are rendered nugatory by 
hazard. Moreover, the larger the boat the more 
chances in her favour. To which axiom may be added 
another: the bigger your yacht, the very considerably 
costlier is the costliest of all amusements; to say nothing 
of the fact that, in proportion to the increase of your 
sail-area and the growth of your crew, yourself becomes 
the merest passenger. 

Small wonder, then, that the advent of ‘ class” matches 
has given yacht-racing the impetus it lacked. True, it 
has been found impracticable as yet to form a class of 
80-raters, though that will doubtless exist before long, 
more especially since Valkyrie, which if necessary could 
sail at that figure, has shown herself so superior to her 
previous form as to warrant the assumption that she is 
the best of what has now to be called the ‘ exceeding-a- 
rating-of-40° class. Should this reputation be main- 
tained, other vessels of the same size will be built to 
outsail her, and the 80-rater class will then become an 
accomplished fact, and few will hold a larger class either 
necessary or desirable. Then, with the existing classes 
for ‘ forties, ‘ twenties, ‘ tens, and ‘ fives, the man who 
wants to build will be able to adapt his choice of rating 
to the depth of his pocket, with the certainty that his 
ship will sail in the class he chooses, at no disadvantage 
in respect of size; whereby building will be much en- 
couraged. The poorer man, to whom cruising is impos- 
sible, and the man who joys to race his own boat almost 
single-handed, will find their measure in the smaller 
classes—the 2}-raters, the l-raters, and the }-raters: 
howbeit these last do somewhat touch on the ridiculous. 
That the yacht ‘ first past the post’ should be the win- 
ner is by no means the only merit of ‘class’ racing. 
The influence of ‘flukes’ is thereby diminished to a 
minimum ; for the boats keep far closer together than 
is possible with those that differ in size, and encounter 
the same varieties of wind, so that the advantage is 
rather to seamanship than luck ; nor can that bugbear 
of the small boat beside a big one, the ‘ lofty” breeze, 
make aught of difference. There is, too, a certain 
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satisfaction in knowing who has won or lost, without 
the possible necessity of sending the dinghey alongside 
the committee vessel to ask if one has or has not saved 
one’s time ; or, in the spectator’s case, without waiting 
to read the result in the morrow’s newspaper. The 
handicap in its present form must perforce abide for 
second-rate vessels—for cruisers (built as such), and 
obsolete racers. Now that the ‘plank on edge’ type 
is happily extinct among first-class boats, there can be 
no cause as heretofore for heartburnings as to what 
constitutes a ‘ bond-fide cruiser’; and the racer which 
is shown to be outbuilt may join the ‘cruising class” 
without let or hindrance. It is a fact that even such 
small fry as our champion ‘10-raters’ are no mere 
‘ racing-machines, but are as comfortable in a cruise as 
they are speedy over a course. Nor need one regret that 
second-rate boats should still race according to handi- 
cap, with plenty of scope for luck ; for the purpose of 
a handicap is to give everybody a chance, whereas the 
aim of a ‘class’ match is that the best yacht should 
win. Whereby, as may plainly be seen, the building of 
fast boats is promoted. 

The marvel of yacht-racing, or rather of yacht- 
building (they are one and the same thing), is that it 
should still be possible, with a fair chance of success, 
to design and construct a vessel that will outstrip her 
predecessors. In no other sport is the laudator temporis 
acti so completely flabbergasted as here. The Arrow, 
even the more recent Neptune, would have no more 
chance than a barge with the clippers of to-day. The 
life of a first-class battle-ship is calculated at twenty- 
three years, whereas there is obsolescence in a single 
season for a racing yacht (as, for instance, the ‘ 40-rater ” 
that carried all before her in 1890) ; and in the first-class 
few indeed have a life of five years. And their horizon 
is obscured by a new danger, a cloud that has often 
threatened, but never so seriously as now. In the recent 
strife between England and America the latter attri- 
buted her victories to the centre-board ; but we, declin- 
ing this verdict, ascribed our defeat to such causes as our 
having to build our champions strong enough to cross 
the Atlantic, and the necessity of supplying specifica- 
tions early enough to admit of our boats being outbuilt. 
Many centre-boards have been designed and tried in 
English and Scottish waters, but all have failed igno- 
miniously in the race against fixed keels, the Jverna 
succeeding only when hers was removed. At last the 
problem seems solved: nay, is solved in the case of 
small yachts. One ‘ ten-rater’ and two ‘fives,’ though 
they have not carried all before them, have shown an 
undoubted superiority over the fixed keels in all points 
of sailing. Curiously enough, their boards differ materi- 
ally from the American pattern in that they are con- 
structed of metal (Dora’s weighs over a ton) instead of 
wood. ‘The lifting of this weight contravenes in spirit 
but not in letter the Y.R.A. rule as to shifting bal- 
last, and to this some part of the success may per- 
haps be due. It remains to be discovered if larger 
yachts constructed on the same principle will be equally 
invincible : that is, if the ‘ flyers’ we have are one and 
all to disappear, and if our chances of bringing back the 
American Cup are materially increased. It is only in 
accordance with the fitness of things that the Yankee 
‘marvel’ of the year, one Gloriana, is a keel-boat with 
an unbeaten record. 
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A GREAT IDEA 


FEW years since Imperial Federation was but a 
zealot’s dream, the fantastic creation of a mind 
run wild in patriotism. Now, though not yet within 
the region of practical politics, the subject is found 
worthy a place in quarterly reviews. The current 
Edinburgh contains a ‘Colonial Independence’ well 
suited to its tradition. The writer states his belief that 
facts will prove too strong for sentiment, that virtual 
independence will have to be recognised as such, and 
that the ultimate relations between Great Britain and 
Australia and Canada will be determined by treaty just 
as are now the relations between Great Britain and 
foreign nations. Now, the Whig mind is sometimes 
useful, especially as a palliative for Tory enthusiasm 
and Radical extravagance, and at certain periods of 
history its ascendancy may well have done the State 
some service. But the present state of the health of 
Imperial Federation is not that at which a capable 
practitioner prescribes the cold-water cure. On the 
contrary, a course of douches and wet blankets might 
prove fatal, and, in the interests of fair-play, even the 
most stolid of Whigs would admit that the idea should 
be given a chance of development. Let it alone, and 
if it come of healthy parents, the chances are that it 
will grow into a youngster on whom cold water will 
have an invigorating effect ; and if it be not, then also 
let it alone to do its best, and disappear. 'To douche 
it now is common infanticide. 
Sir Charles Tupper has something of the nature of 
a definite scheme, and so, probably, have many besides. 
Well: let these schemes be discussed. No doubt ob- 
jections will be found to all of them? Why, so much 
the better for the idea. The hour is not yet, nor the 
man. And if Imperial Federation be to come, there 
must be that absolute conjuncture of the man and the 
hour which has given the world her heroes. Above all, 
let there be no ridicule. A well-meaning person in 
Greater Britain recently propounded a scheme for perfect- 
ing the Union of Hearts among the British peoples which, 
aiming at the sublime, goes parlous near to the ridicu- 
lous. Headvocates a ‘ Pan-British Festival "—a sort of 
revival of the Olympian games—to be held at stated in- 
tervals in London. It is to begin with a service in West- 
minster Abbey, and to develop into a kind of carnival, 
with horse-races (presumably along the Strand), cricket, 
football, rowing, shooting (so that Scotland may beat 
not only England and Ireland but the colonies as well), 
boxing (of course), and other athletic exercises ; while 
representatives of New Zealand and Jamaica, of C anada 
and Mashonaland, split sodas with the sons of Erin and 
the men of Kent. An alluring picture, truly; but 
is it what Lord Rosebery means? ‘The processional 
habit is an excellent thing in its way, and the habit of 
festivity is an excellent thing in its way ; and there is 
no doubt that we have got rid of both, nor any that we 
are all the worse for the riddance. But it is not by 
Olympic games revised, corrected, and brought down 
to date—the date of the Lady Interviewer and the 
Average Betting Man—that the cause of Imperial 
Federation will be profited, and in truth the less we 
hear in this connection of our ingenious (and ingenu- 
ous) friend the better for us all. 
The problen—the enigma, as Lord Salisbury called 
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it—is for the youth of Britain here and overseas. For 
jt is a task they have inherited with the tradition of 
Waterloo and Trafalgar, and some even of those now 
living may see it done. The youth of Germany, the 
idle dreamers of the universities, were the men who 
gave Wilhelm 1. his Empire. It took them more than 
half-a-century ; but all that time they, and often 
they alone, pursued the ideal of a United Germany. 
They were laughed at as visionaries, they were perse- 
cuted as revolutionaries ; but the idea lived. It took a 
common danger and a Bismarck to make it fact. We 
may get on without the common danger, but without 
a Bismarck we can have no Federation. And in the 
meantime it is for those who believe in the idea—and 
it is noble and great enough for the best to believe in 
—to cherish it, and, without being too much‘concerned 
about details, to hold it up before their countrymen in 
all quarters of the globe, as the one logical outcome of 
the glories and traditions of our past. 





PIQUE IN POLITICS 
N Britain, by force of numbers as of morality, the 
average man is chief among his fellows. Now, in 
his character there are separate lines of cleavage, which 
whoso discerns is a master in politics. 

The British voter, it is commonly believed, is a prey 
to four distinct tendencies. You shall see, on the one 
hand, an opposition between the advocate-of-things- 
as-they-are and the man of destructive and predatory 
habits, who, being above cynicism, calls himself a re- 
former. Here (your theorist shall tell you) is no more 
than the difference between the Saxon in our blood 
and the merely Keltish. In modern times we call the 
one party Conservative, and the other, for want of a 
more polite name, Gladstonian. The struggle between 
them is in the first place a struggle for property, 
whereon, accidentally, depends the stability of institu- 
tions. So far, the Conservative is the defender not only 
of honesty but of private rights and of individual liberty. 
Again, there is the eternal enmity between the Tory 
and his opponents; who have been called at various 
times Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals, but whose only 
definite principle is anti-Toryism. They represent, as 
a matter of fact, the worst side of the Anglo-Saxon 
character, as against the Norse and Norman strains 
which have given the country all its thinkers and all its 
commanders, all its statesmen and all its poets. The 
struggle they maintain is strictly political. They lay 
improper stress upon the ‘ right’ of the individual to 
be free from State control; they are over-lenient to 
democratic ideas; and, while they are not precisely 
anarchical, they show at least a marked distrust of 
government. The Tories, on the other hand, are ridi- 
culous enough to contemn democracy. Their ideal is 
efficient administration and a proper deference of the 
commons to their natural leaders. 

Now, three at least of these tendencies are admirable 
in their way. And the fourth is not dangerous, seeing 
that most Kelts of first-rate capacity have the wit to 
become Anglo-Saxons. The nation is not dishonest. 
Radicalism in England only appears as the result of 
intolerable grievances or as a passing fit of in<anity. 
But the lines of cleavage with which we began are by no 
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means distinct. Their existence, indeed, is often denied. 
The confusion is due to the existence of the average 
man. Except by accident, he belongs to one of the 
four parties. Where there is question of property, he 
is a Conservative. With this modification Bolingbroke’s 
saying—that our settled habits of thought are all on 
the one side—is true enough. But your average man 
is from another point of view a Whig. In his stubborn 
Anglo-Saxonism, he prefers his own ideas to all the 
wisdom of his betters. In this way it comes about that 
he never finds a Government to his mind: and the 
complexity of his character implies the alternations of 
our party system. It is his misfortune to be still out 
of concert with the party he has placed in power. If 
the Liberals are in, he admires the Whiggery of their 
principles. But he quickly becomes disgusted by their 
incapacity for affairs, the result of the Radical, Keltish, 
or anarchic taint in the party. While the Conserva- 
tives hold office he is grateful to heaven, in a vague 
way, for a good Government ; he is satisfied for a time 
by the prosperity which comes of a sagacious foreign 
policy ; and he takes a certain pleasure in recovering 
his self-respect. But before long he scents the latent 
Toryism in the Cabinet. He resents a too-continued 
preference of wisdom to folly. He suspects Ministers 
of a tendency to paternal government ; and he at once 
becomes apathetic in their support. It may be true 
that a few more years of their control would see us a 
powerful and well-ordered community. He is sure of 
two things: that he resents being meddled with and 
that he fears for his rents. 

The average man, in effect, objects to ideas. But 
before, on this occasion, he transfers his support to our 
opponents, it would be wise in him to consider the 
situation. In modern politics there are no two sides 
to a question. The game of see-saw is just now a little 
dangerous. Our malcontents, it may be, are flattering 
themselves that they can bruise the serpent’s head with 
the hand of an adversary—that the Gladstonians can 
be forced to keep Socialism in check. But the idea is 
something fatuous, even for a Conservative partisan who 
suffers from periodical depression. The truth is that 
a certain class of voters isinclining to a policy of pique. 
They have said in their hearts that Lord Salisbury is a 
Socialist, and that at least they will abstain from voting 
for him. To defend the Prime Minister were to en- 
gage in a presumptuous competition with facts. But 
it may be well to remind the party generally that an 
indulgence in childish sulkiness, which might at any 
ordinary time be pardonable, is just now inopportune. 
At the coming election we have to meet and over- 
come all the forces of trickery and falsehood which 
are at the disposal of the Parliamentary Radical : 
and upon the result of that election will depend the 
social, moral, and financial future of ourselves and of 
our children. Home Rule may or may not be dead, 
but nothing could prevent the Gladstonians, in the 
shortest possible lease of power, from passing enact- 
ments of the most dangerous tendency: nothing, more- 
over, could prevent them from plunging the country 
into humiliating entanglements and probably into war. 
It is not too heavy a demand upon the patriotism of 
the most fanatical economist, or of the most uncon- 
vinced reactionary, if we ask them not to quit us now 
—lest a worse thing befall them. 
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MODERN MEN 
ANTONIN DVORAK 

VORAK is the representative of a new people in the 
community of European art. The fact is full of 
interest. Other Slav nationalities can point to respect- 
able, even brilliant, achievement, but the Czechs have 
hitherto been barren. That they should now give birth 
for the first time to genius of a high order is a sign of 
the times. Dvorak is no accident, no freak of nature, 
but a result of the age, and that in a double sense. In 
the first place he is the outcome of that new Renaissance 
with which the peoples of Central Europe are travailing. 
Bohemia has felt, though in a less degree, the same hey- 
day in the blood as Hungary. In both, national aspira- 
tions, taking at first a political bent, have under the 
pressure of Government been devoted towards art and 
literature. The movement is still young: and Petofi, 
Joékai, Liszt, Munkacsy among the Magyars, Dvorak and 
Erben among the Czechs, are but the earnest of a larger 
fruition. The other point to note is this: Dvorak ex- 
emplifies more completely than any living composer the 
most striking feature of modern music: the return to ori- 
ginal sources, to the song and dance of the people. As a 
worn-out stock recuperates itself by an infusion of peasant 
blood, so in its desperate need the worn-out art of to- 
day is forced to seek originality in primitive forms. This 
tendency is visible everywhere: everywhere do national 
airs and rhythms abound ; Brahms, Joachim, and Liszt 
have given us the Magyar; Rubinstein and Paderewski 
the Slav, Grieg the Scandinavian, Mackenzie the Gaelic, 
Sarasate the Spanish; and from other hands we have 
had Servian, Roumanian, Irish, what not. Scarce a corner 
of Europe with an inspiration of its own but has helped 
to furnish the music-maker with ideas. "Tis the day of 
the glorified volkslied, and herein lies Dvorak’s advan- 
tage. He has no need to borrow, as his contemporaries 
must borrow: the thing is the very essence of the man. 
Peasant born, and bred amid peasant music, he caught its 
spirit in the cradle. The village fiddler was his first 
tutor, from whom he learned, as hundreds of lads besides, 
to scratch out the wild native airs: until he awoke in his 
teens to find that there was more in him than in his 
fellows, for that he could not only reproduce but invent. 
And then he went to Prague to study. It is only when 
the endowment is meagre that originality—of which 
teachers of the Herkomer stamp proclaim themselves so 
careful—is the worse for systematic and vigorous instruc- 
tion : for it is only the imperfect diamond that disappears 
in the cutting. The ordeal is an indispensable test of 
capacity, and Dvorak stood it like a man. He learned 
so fully to master the classical forms that he has enriched 
them in a manner at once characteristic and legitimate ; 
and even the patronage of Brahms (a little overpower- 
ing to the younger man) did him less harm than might 
have been expected. He is not at his best in the line of 
formal composition to which German influence conducted 
him, and we may be thankful therefor. The manner 
does not sit lightly on him, being alien to the national 
quality of his muse, and the fact is alone enough to prove 
the robustness of his individuality. Had he fallen more 
into harmony with traditional forms he had been the less 
original. As it is, while equipped for tasks beyond the 
common compass of Slavonic art, which too often evapo- 
rates in romantic trifles, he yet remains the most spon- 
taneous of living composers. Awkward, harsh, and rough 
at times, he is very rarely laboured and still more rarely 
feeble. Surely no man less deserves the cachet of respect- 
able dulness which Dr. Stanford’s University has unkindly, 

howbeit with the best intentions, imposed on him! 
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Dvofrak’s range is very great. He has attempted well- 
nigh everything, from song to symphony, and with sur. 
prising success. The form which seems to have least 
attraction for him is the instrumental solo. In this 
country he is chiefly known by a few concerted instru- 
mental compositions and some choral work for the plat- 
form. All these have character and a high degree of 
merit, but he is undoubtedly most successful when he is 
operating on the largest scale and with all the resources 
of voice and orchestra—in itself no mean certificate of 
power. He has even emerged with honour from the 
prodigious ordeal of writing a cantata to order for an 
English ‘festival,’ and has—incredibile dictu—produced a 
work which audiences hear with pleasure and musicians 
study with interest. The cantata is a thing abominable, 
a hybrid, a monstrosity, an offence against art. It isa com- 
promise between oratorio and opera with the raison d’étre 
of neither opera nor oratorio. Generally born, as an 
academic exercise, of a musical critic in conjunction with 
a worthy organist, it is devoid alike of music and poetry, 
and happily perishes in the hour of birth. Zhe Spectre's 
Bride isa notable exception. Had Dvorak written nothing 
else this would proclaim him a man of mark. In spite 
of the cramping form and the drawbacks of translation 
he shows great power of an unusual kind. The mono- 
tony of narrative well-nigh disappears, while all that is pos- 
sible of drama is realised to the utmost. Particularly striking 
is his command of the fantastic and the terrible, a kingdom 
he divides with Berlioz. The fact suggests a comparison, 
but there is little other resemblance. Dvorak is no 
orchestral magician, like the great Frenchman, though his 
instrumentation has exceptional variety, fulness, and 
colour ; but, on the other hand, with an equal mastery of 
declamation, he possesses a far more spontaneous flow of 
true melody than Berlioz. And the inexhaustible capa- 
city of rhythm which is his birthright enables him to 
adapt his melody to every mood. In the interpretation 
not only of sentiment but of scene he goes as far as music 
legitimately may, and much further than a less unique 
endowment would warrant. In a word, he is sometimes 
bizarre, but he is always musical, and his effects are born 
of sheer fertility of invention. More remarkable still in 
some respects is that other work by which we first knew 
him and chiefly know him still: the Stabat Mater, The 
weirdness and gloom of The Spectre’s Bride are congenial 
to the Slavonic temperament, and are well suited to 
modern treatment ; but the medieval Roman hymn has 
very different associations. To meet the old masters on 
their own ground is to court comparisons fatal to most ; 
for even if the modern musician be not put out of court, 
as he generally is, by poverty of ideas, he is sure to come 
to grief in another way. His religious feeling rings false, 
do what he will. It may be well enough in its way, but 
it is not quite the thing. Now this is precisely where 
our Bohemian best succeeds. His Stabat Mater breathes 
such a spirit of devotion as to seem cast in the very 
mould of Palestrina. There is all the solemnity, the 
elevation, the intimacy, and the reverence of mediaeval 
thought ; and yet no trace of imitation. The form is as 
modern as it can be, and yet remains consistent with the 
intention: both are real, and both are therefore con- 
vincing. The effect is somewhat strange at first. You 
are unaccustomed to these mingled elements, and only 
intimate acquaintance reveals the full strength and beauty 
of this extraordinary work. 

And yet the compositions of Dvorak that have been 
heard in this country, with all their merit, leave a sense 
of something behind, as if the composer had not altogether 
realised himself. With his strong dramatic instinct and 
his genuine individuality, his true medium may well be 
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the national opera. It is a pity that none of his work for 
the stage has been presented in England. Let us hope its 
day will come. Event more interesting to musicians there 


could not be. 





THE NAKED TRUTH 
(By a Born Art-Criric) 

I’ my admiration for the Nude I yield to none among 

my contemporaries. Naked came we into the world, 
and naked we shall go out of it. It is impossible for any 
lover of pictures to join the noble army of British Matro- 
maniacs, or to feel untempered sympathy with the now 
notorious Young Person. In English galleries, at least. 
there is no excess of nakedness, Even the portrait-painters, 
those bulwarks of our National School, are a thought too 
tailor-made. The soul is crushed and cabined beneath a 
stress of textile integument. Is there any particular 
reason why, if his picture must be painted at all, the 
manly bosom of Boanerges Blimber, Esquire, should be 
obscured by a padded waistcoat? No man but knows how 
the helpmeet of an Atlas of the Church astonished a mild 
admirer of her husband’s physique by replying: ‘ But 
you should see him in his bath !’ And if a Dean, why 
not Blimber, Esquire? It is not easy to sympathise with 
the purists who drape the legs of their pianos with Liberty 
trouserings, nor to praise the chaste damsel who retires to 
another room to change her mind. ‘To sum up, in naked- 
ness pure and simple there is no guile ; but I confess that 
the singular inappropriateness of the situation and the 
surroundings of most modern achievements in the nude 
is hard to understand. Nothing in its place is bad, and 
nothing out of its place is good. A good life-size 
presentment of Marat in his tub, receiving the dagger 
of the enraptured Charlotte, appeals directly to the 
general mind. Here, I would argue, is supreme fitness. 
Marat in himself is nothing; Charlotte Corday, sepa- 
rated from her destiny, is nothing ; but the murder (or 
rather the killing) of the Ruffian by the Fanatic under 
peculiar circumstances grips you fast by the imagina- 
tion and the memory. A picture of Archimedes in a 
similar retreat at the moment of his sublime discovery 
would also have its appropriate significance ; for we do 
not care for Archimedes because he made a great dis- 
covery and hit upon a profound scientific truth, but be- 
cause he made it in a somewhat unusual place, and took 
a rather unexpected method of proclaiming it. In other 
words, let the situation be appropriate, and you shall find 
me as true an anti-Horsleyite as ever breathed. Yes: I 
own it: I can look at a Susanna, an Andromeda, a Venus 
(even!) not only without a blush but with real historical 
interest and considerable personal satisfaction. It is when 
I come to the ‘ideal’ that I begin to be puzzled, not 
to say confounded. In the Salon of ’91 there are, or there 
were, two or three ladies (as it were Young Persons gone 
wrong) disporting themselves in a hay-field. They have 
(if I may so express myself) not a rag among them; nor, 
although the field is a large one, is there any vestige of 
clothes in view: no random shoe, no trailing stocking, no 
fierce relentless corset, is there to tell of bygone decency. 
This is the ‘ideal’ with a vengeance! Have these un- 
clothed unfortunates been ravished hither from their dis- 
tant bath-room on the back of a cloud, or between the 
wings of the amorous West? ‘Their skins are delicate 
and white and tender—are the development, in fact, of 
some thousands of years of clothing ; and those withered 
bents and dried grasses are like razors and daggers to 
the unprotected epidermis. Now, to have a poetic soul is 
good ; but so long as bodies are human, and grasses are 
like two-edged swords, so long will the latter make rude 
and trenchéd gashes in the former. Set the Venus de 
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Medici or her Grace of Milo in a hay-field or a cutler’s 
shop, and they would fail to be inappropriate ; for they 
are for all time and for all places; also they are of stone. 
But these Strayed Revellers in this Paris hay-field are 
flesh and blood realities, and must suffer cruelly (and 
they do) from the slings and arrows of an outrageous 
haycock. And why? Because the painter, questing for 
impropriety, has got bogged in inappropriateness. 

There seems no reason neither why ladies should not 
bathe in rivers and pools! So few things are denied to 
Woman now that it would be futile to deprive her of this 
harmless pleasure. Welcome, therefore, the pictures, both 
ancient and modern, of bathing nymphs! The willows 
shade the green waters, the sun burns in the sky, you 
envy the refreshing plunges, the unadorned yet highly 
decorative evolutions, of the fair, however contrary to 
experience you know them to be. But your‘ true painter’ 
is not content with these simple pleasures. As thus. It 
is night: the great summer moon stands mute and watch- 
ful in the steel blue sky ; the shadows of the densely foli- 
aged trees lie weird upon the face of the waters ; no sound 
save the whir of the nightjar, no stir save a faint rustling in 
the leaves of the poplars; and alone in the centre of the 
picture stands a naked Nymph. It is presumed that she is 
about to take a header, and a keen interest is aroused in the 
minds of the spectators outside the picture. It must be 
desperately cold, but it may be invigorating. There are 
no towels in sight, and even at twelve o'clock noon on 
Midsummer Day it is hard to dry yourself with a pocket- 
handkerchief. Besides the lady has no handkerchief, still 
less a pocket, for, as is usual with her race and in this 
order of picture, she has no clothes of any kind, either on 
on her or hard by. Now, it is exceedingly rash for any- 
one to bathe at midnight, and it may be that here you 
have a clue to the conduct of the British Matron. It is 
rather her maternal knowledge, her experience of the 
colds and catarrhs her own children have caught while 
bathing, than a mere prudish dislike to the nude in itself, 
which have compelled her to object to such ‘ anti-factual,’ 
such demoralising, representations, and have made her a 
standing reproach to the apostles of ‘true art.’ To love 
the British Matron is not at all necessary, to admire her 
is purely optional. But true sportsmen will give her a 
little law before hounding her to her destruction ; and I 
maintain that, in so far as she has called attention to 
nakedness out of place, she is among the blesséd ; while 
in so much as she has raised the voice of needless protest 
and displayed the moral and indignant and averted eye 
she is among the damned. 

As for the Nude disporting itself in its own bedroom, 
looking at itself in its own mirror, what is that but a cheap 
way of doing two things at once. We cannot all be Januses, 
and see at a glance what lies in front and what behind, 
and I hold that we should not be unnecessarily hard on 
the painter who has what may be described as ‘the fore 
and aft faculty.’ Is it not desperately against the interest 
of a collection of coins under glass that you cannot see 
the obverse and reverse at one and the same time? Still, 
the public is not, as a rule, admitted to my lady’s cham- 
ber ; and is it not a piece of treason in paint for the artist 
to draw the bolt and throw open the door? There isa 
popular prejudice in favour of taking the morning tub 
and achieving the morning toilet in strict privacy. We 
do not bathe nowadays in marble baths and in sound 
of the babbling fountains and of rushing waters: we 
wash ourselves in slippery tin tubs; we are clean, but 
we are not dignified. Wherefore, O descendants of 
Apelles, ‘a God’s name’ leave us alone, and paint us 
not in puris naturalibus for next year’s Academy! But 
if there be no method of displaying ‘true Art’ save 
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by the lavish display of the Nude in inappropriate situa- 
tions and with incongruous surroundings, if the true aim of 
Art be to dissemble everything but Nakedness, I adjure 
you, give us a thirty-by-twenty-foot canvas of a congre- 
gation upon the Sabbath, worshipping in one of our largest 
cathedrals—York, for example, or Winchester—during the 
holidays ; and let there be no raiment—yea, not so much 
as a top hat or an earring !—among the throng ; let not 
even a dishclout stand between you and your ideal! And 
in no spirit of idle prophecy I affirm that the autho- 
rities of the Royal Academy will be compelled to put up 
an iron railing to keep off the crowd, and the letters 
to The Daily Telegraph and the other matutinal monu- 
ments of Chastity and Style will be thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa or as sand upon the sea-shore. For the 
love that is engendered of disapproval is the strongest 
of our lesser passions. Do this, and there is triumph 
for the British Matron. But it is indifferent that she 
should triumph, for she of herself is wholly worthy, but of 
art is she entirely ignorant. Herein will lie her discomfi- 
ture—that nudities know their place : which is among the 
running waters and on the golden sands, and not sprawled 
on a tiger-skin in furnished apartments nor sweltering in 
hay-fields at the deep mid-noon. They are to be sought 
in the golden age of Saturn, where are Artemis and Aphro- 
dite, where are Ariadne and Andromeda, and not among 
the daughters of the nineteenth century. Yes: paint us 
the Naked an’ you will; but reflect that ’tis six thousand 
years since fig-leaves were in fashion, and be warned that 
what at one time was too much for Eve in Eden is not 
now, nor can ever be, enough for ’Arriet in Hyde Park. 





‘UNDENIABLE OF THE SORT’ 


A MONG the pastimes of our savage grandsires the 

noble and elegant sport of cock-fighting is dread- 
fully pre-eminent, but to the ears of this generation (Bless 
its mealy mouth !) what used to be a common collocation 
of terms, ‘a gentleman, a cocker, and a scholar,’ sounds 
barbarous and harsh. We still foster the gamecock, it is 
true ; but probably not one in twenty judges at a bird- 
show knows what is ‘a blooming stag,’ or is worth hearing 
on the real points of the fowl, for it is quite impossible to 
infer from beak and plumage, shape and spur and tail, if 
the bird will be a ‘close hitter, a ‘bloody heeler, a 
‘ steady fighter,’ a ‘ good mouth and come to every point.’ 
But let us not flout the fancier : it may be that, all un- 
beknown to himself, he is fulfilling a great mission, and, 
silly and effeminate though it appear to breed fighting 
cocks only that they may never fight, yet, should the 
next generation revert to the ancient ways, somewhere 
about the year 2010, ‘gentlemen of the sod’ may be 
thanking their effete yet provident ancestors for preserv- 
ing a race of warriors ‘ fit for the white bag, the trimmed 
wing, the mat, and the silver spur. For the time being, 
however, the sport has utterly gone out. No gentleman 
now keeps a pedigree book of his blood cocks ; nor does 
the street-boy sing, as once he sang, 

“‘I’ll back my ginger to make a bit, 
My fine, my true, game-cock : 
The swells can’t do me in the pit, 
I’m down to every lock.’ 

Cocking was not disreputable early in the present cen- 
tury, low as it had fallen from the high estate it held 
when kings and queens were its patrons, and its chroni- 
clers philosophers like Roger Ascham. ‘I never had more 
than eighty cocks at walk myself, said an old gentleman 
to the present writer somewhere about 1860: and at 
Newcastle—a place he knew: a place which has always 
been a centre of the wilder sports—at a main (he may 
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well have seen it) fought after the races ‘of 1814, or 
thereabouts, over a thousand cocks were killed. Again 
to look up the lineage of the great strains is to note that 
about this time the famous breeds were held not by loafers 
and wastrels but by clergymen and men of high degree. 
And the sport was much more interesting than might be 
inferred from the fact of its dismissal by mim-mouthed 
historians as low and barbarous. The owner who coveted 
renown on the sod had a long and difficult task in develop- 
ing a family of distinction. He began by choosing a fancy of 
his own from the breeds in vogue. He was an amateur of 
black reds, silver, black-breasted ducks, birchen ducks, 
dark greys, mealy greys, blacks, spangles, furnaces, pole- 
cats, cuckoos, gingers, red duns, duns, or smoky duns. Sir 
Charles Sedley’s famous breed was a clear mealy grey ; 
and one who describes an excellent fight when the century 
was in its teens denotes the combatants as a dark black- 
breasted berry birchen and a silver black-breasted duck- 
wing grey. They must have been vastly less particular 
in earlier times, or a well-known anecdote told of Sir 
Thomas Jermin would be incredible. For, as the story 
goes, he, ‘meaning to make himself merry and gull all 
the cockers, sent his man to the pit in Shoe Lane with 
a hundred pounds and a dunghill cock neatly cut and 
trimmed for the battle; the plot being well laid, the 
fellow got another to throw the cock in and fight him in 
Sir Thomas’s name, while he betted his hundred pounds 
against him. The cock was matched, and, bearing Sir 
Thomas’s name, had many bets laid on his head ; but 
after three or four good brushes he showed a payre of 
heels. Everyone wondered to see a cock belonging to 
Sir Thomas cry craven; and away came the man with his 
money doubled.’ Later, the black reds came to be the 
universal favourite, and to this day that is the colour 
affected by those wicked persons (colliers and others) who 
illicitly and surreptitiously do cock a little still. 

It is much more difficult to breed for the pit than for 
the show-cage. In one case the object is only to get 
form and feather right; in the other, you would per- 
petuate pluck and constitution as well. For both purposes 
a good deal of in-and-in breeding is absolutely necessary ; 
and even the curious freak of nature known among sports- 
men as breeding back would occur to surprise and dismay 
the fancier. In one instance there was no deviation for 
fifteen years ; every cockerel was a replica of his father 
and grandfather ; then, without rhyme or reason, a clutch 
of eggs would give chicks with pile or spangle where no 
pile or spangle should be, proclaiming the existence of 
some distant strain of alien blood. Often, too, it would 
happen that a brood would whelm its owner in disaster. 
Without losing anything in appearance or courage the 
warriors would go down like ninepins in the pit ; the stags 
would rot and die on their walks, the pullets fail in their 
nursing: all which misfortunes were due to no lack of 
skill and care on the part of the feeder but to excessive 
in-and-in breeding. Again, it required the nicest dis- 
crimination and the soundest judgment so to match cock 
and hen that their issue had a reasonable chance of add- 
ing to the glory of his house. The pairing was done 
from observation and inference. As it was found that 
such hurts as greatly deteriorated the breeding powers 
were occasionally inflicted in battle, the best breeders 
chose the maiden or unfought cocks as sires ; the procrea- 
tive capacity of a fine blood cock being strongest at some 
two years old. And the feeding of the birds was an art 
in itself. 

There were fights all the Spring round, but the con- 
noisseur knew that the best mains were always fought 
after the first of June, when muscle and feather were at 
their very best. There were many trials beforehand, but 
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the wary cocker was careful not to fight his bird till the 
match day (lest by chance he should be hurt, howbeit 
victorious), but judged him on the performance of his 
brother. So far as cruelty is concerned the cockpit would 
easily compare to any other sport. In shooting or in the 
chase, in stalking or angling, the quarry may escape death 
by speed or cunning—never by courage. When two cocks 
encountered, the setters-to, or handlers, were as careful 
to give their birds a full advantage as a slipper is to 
get his greyhounds off together. They held them crow- 
ing and mantling till it was almost dangerous to do so, 
and their first charge was as that of knights in a tilt- 
yard. Steel spurs (though the rich owner indulged in 
the ridiculous pomp of silver) were bound to the leg 
with strong yet delicate ligaments, and the wounded 
champion was handled as tenderly as if he had been 
made of foam. The weapon was (and is) deadly. This 
Summer, in a corner of England where the law is not 
over-vigilant and the ancient pastime is still practised, the 
writer saw a gladiator drive his spur from eye to eye of 
three opponents in succession. Let me add that most of 
the duels were extremely brief; but when two veterans, 
cool and bold and wary, met together, the sparring was 
delightful to behold. 





THE CURSE OF CLEVERNESS 
HE shallow little intellect, radiating with acute little 
glances, and possessed altogether by the fallacies 
of strict logic, is not a curse to itself. Rather, it enjoys 
itself amid the tributes of the pachydermatous. Secure 
in the limits of its perception, it is proof against the sar- 
casms of its betters. But O the relentless irritation and 
ineffable weariness of it to you and me! If we go up into 
the heights of science, it is there; if we descend to the 
uttermost depths of the penny press, it is there also. It 
has read a little handbook, and assimilated partly a little 
idea ; and it is prepared to crush the great gods because 
their great ideas do not include the little idea which is to 
be found in the little handbook. 

You may have blessed yourself once and again that you 
are hearing a man who has something to say. He has a 
thought to share. It must be unprepared and therefore 
dim in a way, and in the imperfections of divine English 
the words may be inaccurate. But you see the drift ; he 
is suggesting more than he can say, and the heaven of 
heavens is coming into view, when in steps perky Imper- 
tinence and with tin-tacks of logic nails him to the plane 
where two and two make four, and A. is either B. or not 
B. He may have had all the pathos of an old intriguer, 
all the wisdom of a young lover ; but A. is either B. or not 
B., and so the subject dropped. And Cleverness, when he 
is gone, hints that paradoxes are tedious, and, confessing a 
preference for intellectual conversation, starts you on the 
scheme for national insurance. And you long for the 
society of an idiot. 

Or you may have seen a woman in a million wasting her 
preciousness on a clever young man. Without the courage 
to comprehend or the wit to worship he sits smiling ever 
complacently, and stops the essence of a life’s pitiful suc- 
cesses or fruitful failures with some dictum, born dead 
and damned, about the progress of the species. She had 
been tried by fire, but, you see, she had not read his little 
handbook. You need make no apology for arrogance in 
speaking thus of attorneys’ brains misapplied. Whatever 
we may think, we do not say that we have broader minds 
and keener perception. But we know our place, and the 
fact that other men have made it possible for us to exceed 
our betters in knowledge has not taken away from us 
all capacity for admiration. A stupid acquiescence in an 
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older judgment (that Addison is a god, for instance) is one 
thing ; the power to perceive there is one Sir Walter is 
another thing. There is an autograph of the first Charles 
in the British Museum. ‘If a man, being freed of super- 
stition, grow to be profane, asks he, ‘what hath he 
gotten ?’ 

In literature you may always take of the best (for you); 
in life but seldom. What then? There is a river where 
one may free himself from cleverness, may wash and be 
clean. It is called the Stream of Stupidity ; and, floating 
down it in restful content, you leave Cleverness gibbering 
on the bank. Many a weary man has known the rest- 
fulness of languid conversation with a thoroughly stupid 
person. He does not perceive that you use his mind as a 
cushioned chair. She does not resent that while you seem 
to hear her comments on life, you are nursing memories. 
The Stream of Stupidity is also the River of Dreams. 
There is yet another reason for its place among the rarest 
gifts of heaven. The union of a fine intellect with a 
great nature may be rare ; that of a clever little intellect 
with a good nature is harder to find ; but a kindly and 
tolerant heart is often wedded to—no intellect at all. 
And among our acquaintances we sometimes—not too 
often, but often enough—have need of friends. 

A fine intellect is a glorious thing; stupidity is its 
proper and necessary balance ; but cleverness that comes 
between, and fills our lives with irritation and dulness— 
out upon it ! 





IRISH EDUCATION 


N Mr. Balfour taking office as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, a distinguished Irishman is reported to 
have advised him thus: ‘ Let not the devil tempt you to 
touch the question of Irish Education.’ It is quite clear, 
however, that despite the advice tendered Mr. Balfour 
has been ‘ tempted by the devil,’ and is about to bring a 
hornet’s nest about his ears. His Training Colleges Bill 
now before the House of Commons, and his promise of a 
bill next session to make Irish Education free and com- 
pulsory, show the bent of his mind. What the end may 
be no man knoweth. But this much is sure. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy see in the present Chief Secretary a 
man whose bias is more or less in their direction, te. in 
the direction of denominational education. From Mr. Bal- 
four they may reasonably expect more in this direction 
than they can hope for from Mr. John Morley. And they 
are by no means wrong. The Training Colleges Bill now 
before Parliament proves this. Under the National sys- 
tem of education—the foundation principle of which was 
united secular and separate religious instruction—there 
was one central training college for teachers in Dublin. 
In pursuance of a studied plan the Roman Catholic bishops 
many years ago started denominational training colleges of 
their own, and in 1883, after much haggling, Sir George 
Trevelyan recognised these establishments, and put two- 
thirds of the cost of each teacher on the votes. This was 
the letting-in of the flood. Encouraged by this lapse from 
virtue on the part of Sir George, a section of the Church 
of Ireland also set up a Protestant Training College— 
getting, of course, the same consideration at the hands of 
the Treasury. 

The denominational virus having thus been allowed to 
enter into the National system, the central training col- 
lege has been to a certain extent boycotted. And Mr. 
Balfour now proposes a bill to ‘provide for all the re- 
imbursement to training colleges in Ireland of certain 
past expenditure of their sites, buildings, appurtenances, 
premises, and fixtures.’ That is to say, St. Patrick’s Train- 
ing College, Drumcondra; Our Lady of Mercy Training 
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College, Baggot Street, Dublin ; and the Church of Ire- 
land Training College, Kildare Place, Dublin ; are by this 
bill to be reimbursed for all their past outlay. There 
is no sum named in the bill. The Land Commission and 
Archbishops Walsh and Plunket are to come to terms. 
The Irish Church surplus is to be drawn upon for the 
amount agreed upon, and the loan is to be repaid to the 
Church temporalities account by means of an annual Par- 
liamentary vote spread over a period of thirty-five years. 
Here, then, is the endowment of Romanism in all its 
nakedness. The bill is sought to be passed at the close 
of the Session, when the Government is all-powerful. It 
will probably be carried in the small hours of the morning 
when the proceedings cannot even be reported. And, 
once passed, the way is paved for further assault upon the 
National system of education. 

Because, if Mr. Balfour thinks he can escape the bishops’ 
demand by this payment on account of training colleges, 
he will soon find out his mistake. The Chief Secretary 
has already made it clear that he is ready to concede, in 
principle at least, the demands of the hierarchy as regards 
university education. But the bill promised for next 
Session will relate to the primary schools, and it will be 
curious to see how the right hon. gentleman will deal with 
the well-known claims of the priests. I do not believe, in 
the first place, that any attempt will be made at universal 
compulsion, And for this simple reason: there is no 
authority to enforce it. The bill, therefore, will probably 
be tentative in this direction, dealing in the first place 
with cities, towns, and townships where a competent local 
authority exists. But, apart from this, there can be little 
doubt that the demands of the bishops will be pressed. 
What is the actual situation? There are four thousand 
primary schools in Ireland where the attendance is 
wholly denominational, i.e. where the attendance is 
wholly Roman Catholic or wholly Protestant. Here, at 
all events, say the bishops, there are no difficulties. The 
system may be mixed—the actual facts show it to be de- 
nominational. There isa subtle distinction to be observed 
here, however. The system is mixed. The attendance is 
sectional. But a Protestant minority in the south or a 
Roman Catholic minority in the north, may at any time 
attend these schools with perfect safety. The Conscience 
Clause isin force. Religious instruction can only be given 
at certain specified hours. Dr. Walsh claims that he 
should have his way in all such schools. He claims that 
what he calls ‘the Irish atmosphere’ should prevail, that 
the emblems of the Roman Catholic religion should be 
enforced in the school, and that the priest should have 
the right to teach what and when he chooses. 

This is the first difficulty Mr. Balfour will have to meet. 
Will he concede the demand? To do so would simply be 
to deny to Protestant children in the south and west any 
education save an education that is overlaid by Roman 
Catholicism. It simply means the expulsion of Protes- 
tants from certain districts of the south and west. For 
no people can be expected to live where the education of 
their children has to be secured at such a price. But it 
is not only these districts that are concerned. There are 
two thousand mixed schools where the minority only counts 
for 8 per cent. Once concede Archbishop Walsh’s de- 
mand regarding the schools that are strictly denomina- 
tional, so far as attendance is concerned, and it is not 
difficult to see what the fate of this 8 per cent. will be. 
They will simply be crushed out, and will have the option 
of the Catholie atmosphere or no education. Mr. Balfour 
does not usually live in cloudland. But he dreams if he 
thinks free and compulsory education can be enacted 
without a fight over the whole educational system. Is he 
ready to concede the demands of Archbishop Walsh? He 
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has already shown his hand as regards higher education. 
Many of us cordially admit the grievance which Roman 
Catholics labour under in this respect, and would be glad 
to see it remedied. But we do not admit that any griev- 
ance exists so far as primary education is concerned. This 
National system has existed for nearly sixty years. It is 
controlled by a board—Catholic and Protestant in its 
composition. It is locally administered by managers 
clerical and lay of all religious denominations. Does Mr. 
Balfour mean to lay hands upon it ? The Training Colleges 
Bill shows, I repeat, the bent of his mind. It is toward 
denominationalism, i.e. toward the handing over of Irish 
Education to the priests. This bill will serve their pur- 
pose in two ways. It will relieve them of a large outlay 
at the expense of that British Taxpayer of whom one hears 
so much. But it will also partially disarm Mr. Balfour 
should he choose to resist the claims of the priesthood. 
Having sanctioned denominationalism as regards the 
training of teachers; having given way to the Catholic 
atmosphere in one direction ; how is he to resist it in 
another? If it be good for teachers, why not for scholars ? 
If the State must pay for it in one case, why not in the 
other? Mr. Balfour may draw any distinction he chooses, 
The wedge will be remorselessly driven home. I hope I 
have made it clear that the right hon. gentleman’s Educa- 
tion proposals must be watched with a jealous eye by all 
those who are opposed to State payment and _ priestly 
control. T. W. Russex. 





A MORNING AT SAN ROCCO 


T has been my custom during the last fifteen or twenty 
years to spend a certain number of hours yearly in 
the Scuola di San Rocco at Venice, among the scenes 
evoked for us by Tintoretto’s pencil: that crowd of gods 
and men and saintly women and superbly fascinating fiends 
and monsters of the deep and serpents flying through the 
air and lovely shepherd lads and great white Christs, 
which fill the mighty halls from base to roof with ever- 
during forms of wonder, terror, majesty, grace, pity, pathos, 
pious awe. Truly, therefore, an appreciable number of 
the days of my life have been passed in silent communion 
with Tintoretto’s mind expressed upon those walls and 
ceilings. I never went there with a book in my hand. 
It was in the year 1862 that my father and I first entered 
the Scuola: Murray used to be our handbook then; and 
though Ruskin had published his Modern Painters, the 
contents of that masterpiece of language had not been 
unpacked for the general public, its criticisms had not 
been parcelled out for tourists, either by the author or by 
any literary jackal with an eye to gain. No one needs a 
commentary in the Scuola, All is so grandly planned, so 
simply executed, so admirably lucid in pictorial narration, 
that a child’s mind brooding on those canvases, with such 
modest knowledge of the Bible as an English home pro- 
vides, can decipher for itself each legend. Tintoretto 
limned his histories, as Jonson puts it, ‘for the poor 
laity of love to read’ ; and learned comments are abso- 
lutely superfluous. 

How superfluous, or noxious, or incredibly comic the 
commentaries now supplied to travellers can be, I did not 
know until I found myself there, as usual, in the morning 
some three days ago. There were several parties of ladies 
in the upper hall. One group had a book of extracts 
from Ruskin, the title of which I have forgotten. Another 
had Mr. Augustus Hare’s Venice, which upon a superficial 
inspection seems to me culpably inaccurate. A third held 
copies of the official catalogue in four languages : Italian, 
French, German, and English. These groups came to- 
gether before a picture of Christ’s Baptism in Jordan; 
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and their excited clamour drew me curiously to the spot 
where they were standing—straining eyes and opera 
glasses, and literally sweating in the ardour of some des- 
perate mental struggle. ‘Where is the Fiend?’ ‘I 
cannot see the net.’ ‘Are those the hosts of heaven?’ 
‘They look like people standing on the shore.’ ‘Where 
is the fish?’ ‘That’s not a branch, Mary ; that 
must be the figure of Christ in the wilderness.’ Such 
were the scattered and spasmodic exclamations of the 
little female crowd as I approached it. At length a lady 
of majestic aspect and haughty carriage announced her 
intention of reading out the text of Mr. Hare’s guide- 
book. She began as follows :—‘ ‘‘ The Upper Sala, where 
the brotherhood used to assemble” hum, ha! I sup- 
pose this 7s the Upper Sala—very well: “ The pictures are 
all by Tintoret ; beginning from the right, they are”’ 
which is the right?’ Here I began to be interested: for 
in any rational account of the Upper Sala the first picture 
to the right of a person entering by the staircase is T’he Re- 
surrection of Lazarus. Mr. Hare’s ‘right,’ however, is the 
furthest end of the hall; and the first picture he mentions, 
The Nativity, hangs on the left side of the spectator, ac- 
cording to the order he adopts. In spite of this initial 
confusion, there was no doubt that we were standing in 
front of the second picture in Mr. Hare’s list ; though I 
ought perhaps to add that querulous protests were uttered 
by the party with the official catalogues, who had been 
doing their level best up to that moment to construct 
this composition into The Temptation. This was due to 
the numbers attached to the English version being ela- 
borately and consistently misplaced. Well: the portly 
dame got under weigh at last, reading aloud in a pompous 
voice some long, melodious passages from Mr. Ruskin. I 
gazed at the picture intently while the lady read ; and was 
amazed to discover that a set of fairly well-dressed women 
on the river-bank of Jordan, with trees behind them the 
tops of which are clearly reflected in the stream, appeared 
to him ‘a horizontal floor of flaky cloud, on which stand 
the hosts of heaven.’ It astonished me in the next place 
to hear that St. John has a ‘raised right arm’; and 
what was still more strange, Mr. Ruskin led me to sup- 
pose that behind this limb ‘there is a spectre in the 
black shade ; the Fiend, harpy-shaped, hardly seen, glares 
down upon Christ with eyes of fire, waiting his time.’ 
This pulled us all up: do what we would, we could not see 
the Fiend. I beckoned to the cuslode, and asked ‘ Dov’ é 
il Diavolo?’ ‘Eccolo qua, Signore, smiled the man: ‘don’t 
you see his head there, with the mouth open, like a big 
fish, coming round the saint's elbow?’ Well: we could 
make out something like a fish ; but it was on the wrong 
side of St. John for Ruskin; and it had nothing of 
‘harpy’ or ‘glaring eyes of fire ‘about it. The lady 
sternly rejected the custode’s interpretation, and told us 
that if we waited long enough we should learn all about 
the fish. And so indeed we did; for the extract from 
Ruskin wound up with this impressive passage: ‘ An- 
other circumstance completes the mystic character of the 
whole, that the flaky clouds which support the angelic 
hosts take on the right, where the light first falls upon 
them, the shape of the head of a fish, the well-known 
type both of the baptismal sacrament and of Christ.’ So 
the custode was routed. This fish was clearly not the Devil, 
and the Devil remained undiscovered ; nevertheless, the 
fish could not be a cloud, because any one with eyes in 
his head will see at once that what Ruskin calls ‘ flaky 
clouds’ is a stretch of shore, and what he calls ‘ angelic 
hosts’ are persons waiting at the water-side. The ex- 
tracts from Ruskin contained many other details undis- 
coverable in the picture. Wherefore I concluded that 
Hare had made one of his mistakes, applying the descrip- 
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tion of another picture to the canvas before us. However, 
I am sorry to say that Ruskin, in Modern Painters, does 
seem to be writing about Tintoretto’s Baplism at San 
Rocco. And when I observed that in The Last Supper he 
only finds eleven apostles, not having noticed St. John’s 
rather slovenly head spread out upon the lap of Christ, I 
began to perceive that what Ruskin saw or did not see 
made very little difference so long as he preached sonor- 
ously. The same painful truth was borne in upon my 
mind by this remark about The Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness: ‘The painting of the stones in the background I 
have always thought the best piece of rock-drawing before 
Turner. Now there are no stones in the background. 
Pondering upon these things, I remembered one dull 
autumn day spent at San Rocco with a friend of mine, a 
man of considerable culture and intelligence. I called his 
attention to what I considered the impressive figure of a 
God the Father in a panel of the roof. ‘What God the 
Father?’ said he: ‘that’s a gondola, and not a God the 
Father.’ Nothing would shake this opinion ; and now I 
know that my friend had quite as much right to his gon- 
dola as Mr. Ruskin to his hosts of heaven. 

I was just about to leave the Scuola when one of the 
ladies ran kindly up to me and cried with beaming coun- 
tenance, ‘ Please, sir, we’ve found the Fiend at last.’ 
‘Thank God !’ I exclaimed, and returned to the Baptism 
immensely relieved, preparing myself with eagerness to 
swallow the least semblance of a Devil. She rather 
damped my spirits on the way by adding: ‘ He’s not 
exactly in the right place.’ Nor indeed was he ; for he 
turned out to be a shadowy gentleman at the extreme 
right of the composition, rather oddly costumed, and 
clumsily disengaging himself from his last garment before 
going into what Mr. Ruskin fancifully calls the fiercely 
flowing river. 

Before leaving the Scuola, we may recreate our ruffled 
spirits by examining the marvels of language exhibited in 
the official catalogue. This ingenious composition con- 
tains choice specimens of English as she can only be 
spoken by a professional cicerone. It charmed me so that 
I begged the custode to provide me with a copy. He re- 
plied sympathetically : ‘ Unfortunately, sir, I cannot meet 
your wishes, natural and intelligible as they surely are. I 
am often asked this question, and am in the habit of 
supplying visitors with sheets of paper to make copies.’ 
Whereupon he trotted off, and soon returned with a suffi- 
cient piece of writing-paper. ‘The carnages of the inno- 
cents,’ ‘St. Roch conducting into the Charity’s presence a 
person recogniting the fraternity of St. Roch,’ ‘ Liberation 
of the pest’: these are not bad examples. But when it 
comes to ‘ Multiplication of brods and fishs,’ ‘ Moise who 
spring the water, the ardent wood,’ ‘the punishment of 
the large serpents,’ ‘ Daniel in the trench of the lions, 
‘Eliseus dispanding brods,’ laughter can scarcely be re- 
strained. The climax, perhaps, is reached in this remark- 
able passage: ‘Jn the middle: The sin our fathers. On 
every side: three kinds in the oven of Babylony ; Moise 
saved from the water.’ Those who discover the Three 
Holy Children in ‘three kinds’ will perceive that the pecu- 
liarities of the English version are due to the use of the 
German text by the translator. This appears even more 
plainly in the following note on some wood-carvings—‘re- 
presenting an illustration of einige facts of the history 
of Old Testament.’ I think I have heard of the next 


blunder before : ‘The wood-carvings are by Anonymous.’ 
While stepping out into the little Campo near the 
Scuola, the vision recurred to me of an English family I 
had met there many years ago. They went wearily through 
half the pictures with undisguised, heavy boredom de- 
picted on their faces, Still, England expects every man 
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to do his duty ; and it is our duty in Venice to study 
Tintoretto. At last the eldest daughter rather anxiously 
raised her eyes from the guidebook and exclaimed : ‘ Papa, 
I don’t think we need go on; the pictures are not by 
Tintoretto.’ ‘Who are they by, then, my dear?’ ‘Some- 
body called Jacobo Robusti.’ ‘O, if that is the case, 
we re only wasting time. Come along, mother.’ And off 
they trooped. J. A. Symonps. 





THE HOME RAILWAY DIVIDENDS 


y ser disappointing are the Home Railway dividends. 

For the half-year ended June 30th only two com- 
panies—the Midland and the Metropolitan—make larger 
distributions upon their Ordinary stocks : the others pay 
from 3} to 1 per cent. less than in 1890, although nearly 
all the leading roads gained in gross receipts. Exactly 
how the companies have fared can be seen from the fol- 
lowing figures, which show the rate of dividend for the 
past half-year and the balance carried forward, as com- 
pared to the results of a year ago :— 


Dividend Balance Forward. 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
Per cent. Per cent. L vd 
Midland ‘ ’ : . 53 54 14,000 24,700 
North-Eastern . : . « & 6? not stated 33,000 
Great Eastern . . : oi 2 5000 30,000 
Great Northern } 34 ies = 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 33 4 14,000 20,000 
London and South-Western 4} 43 17,760 25,090 
London and Brighton Ord. 33 4t 23,500 18,000 
South-Eastern Ord. ' ; 2} 3} 2000 6000 
Manchester, Sheffield, etc., Ord. 1 3 2200 2300 
Lon., Chat. and Dover 4}°/, Arb. Pref. 33 43 1233 1441 
Metropolitan Consols . . 3i 3. ~=«'TI, 500 9510 
Metropolitan District 5% Preference 24 13 4788 10,183 


The addition to the Midland’s dividend is accounted for 
by an exceptional increase in the company’s earnings, the 
total for the half-year having been about £210,000 larger 
than in 1890. The improvement is the more noticeable 
because it follows upon a great expansion of receipts both 
in 1889 and 1890. As regards the Metropolitan, it has fared 
better not because of Sir Edward Watkin’s management, 
which few believe in but that gentleman himself, but in con- 
sequence of some economies effected hy the chief working 
official—Colonel Bell. The Metropolitan District, which 
has long been in low water, also distributes a larger amount 
amongst the holders of its 5 per cent. Preference stock ; 
but otherwise we have a depressing list of reductions, the 
two chief Southern lines leading the way with dividends 
one per cent. less than last year’s. It has to be pointed 
out, too, that the figures quoted do not in some cases tell 
all the truth ; for,-in addition to the lessened balance 
carried forward, the Great Eastern has taken £20,000 
from its contingent fund and added it to revenue ; while 
the Sheffield—another unfortunate ‘ Watkin’ undertak- 
ing—has placed in suspense the heavy Parliamentary 
expenditure incurred in promoting the scheme for an ex- 
tension southward to the metropolis. 

These very unsatisfactory results appear to be mainly 
due to the increased cost of railway material, especially 
coal, and to the augmented expenditure upon labour. In 
the latter no reduction can be expected ; but as the com- 
panies have recently made their coal contracts at lower 
rates, it is believed that some economies will be effected 
in the current half-year’s expenditure. But unfortunately 
the lower cost of coal is an indication—one out of many— 
that trade is stagnating, and that in all probability its 
volume will slowly diminish. For between two or three 
years the tide has been rapidly advancing; but appa- 
rently the furthest point has now been reached, and the 
next movement must be one of ebb. Hence the railway 
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companies cannot expect to see any material fimprove- 
ment in their gross receipts, but must rather prepare for 
a shrinkage ; and as a result we look for a further reduc- 
tion in their dividends. If this be the case, some com- 
panies—as, for instance, the Caledonian and North British 
—are likely to suffer severely, for they are committed to 
a heavy capital expenditure ; while others, as for example 
the South-Eastern, which have done little to improve 
their position in the recent ‘piping times,’ are nearly 
sure to move swiftly downward under the influence of 
adverse circumstances. 

And it has to be remembered that most Home Railway 
stocks stand high in price : as high, in fact, as if the com- 
panies were entering upon a ‘booming’ period instead of 
a time of depression. A few issues—as, for instance, Mid- 
land and Brighton ‘ A’—can be bought to pay 4 per cent. 
or more, even with a full allowance for reduced dividends; 
but mostly not more than 3} to 3} per cent. is obtainable 
without any allowance whatever, while two or three stocks 
—Great Easterns, ‘Leeds,’ etc.—return even less: not 
more, in fact, than 3 to 3} per cent. Altogether quota- 
tions are at an exalted height, and we do not see how a 
downward movement can be avoided. It may be said, of 
course, that this view does not accord with the recent 
rise in prices, but this, we have to remember, was caused 
solely by the repurchases of operators for the fall, and 
when these come to an end the market will stand in very 
great need of support. Therefore if any holders distrust 
the future they had better seize the present opportunity 
of realising. 





WESTWARD HO! 


NHE wind blows warm and the skies are gay, 
Gone is the last day left of May ; 
Summer has come at last, 
But the best of the year is over, 
Past with the prime of the blossoming time 
And the little green buds in the clover. 


The peonies flaunt their damask pride, 

The red rose flames by the garden-side, 
Summer holds royal state ; 

The nightingale’s note is stronger, 

But the best of his tune was sung ere June, 

And the cowslips blow no longer. 


But the end of the play is yet to see 
And thefbest time still is the time to be ; 
So it’s hey for the onward way ! 
To the bourne where the blue mists hover ; 
What may not flower in the evening hour 
Or the westering sun discover ? 
Grauam R, Tomson. 


REVIEWS 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 


The History of Human Marriage. By EDWARD WESTER- 
MARCK. London: Macmillan. 

There is no limit to human curiosity. The more closely facts 
are shrouded in the darkness of the past the more anxious are 
men of science to turn the light of knowledge on them. For 
centuries did theology and the arcana of an unknown and 
unknowable world perplex the intelligence of mankind, but 
we have grown tired of finding new answers to the Sphinx, 
and nowadays the fashion is to inquire into the habits and 
customs of primitive man. The present is the golden age 
of the anthropologist. The savage exercises a more puissant 
fascination than eternity. We are as little likely to discover 
the tastes and morals of our prehistoric ancestors as to design 
an authoritative map of the Elysian Fields. But the vague- 
ness and uncertainty of ethnology are all its charm, and so 
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long as its professors forbear to dogmatise, or to jump at 
conclusions, it deserves to hold its place as a most pleasant 
and gentlemanly pursuit. Its interest is boundless, if only be- 
cause its safest theories rest upon totally insecure premises. A 
branch of learning which sifts and classifies the tales of travel- 
lers is hardly worthy the name of science. Men are liars not 
so much by habit as by incapacity to tell the truth, And 
among travellers whom shall we credit? In olden times 
picturesqueness was more persistently pursued than accu- 
racy. Pliny, endowed with an uncommon intelligence, de- 
scribes an African tribe whose members, having no head, 
carried their mouth and eyes in their breast. None hesi- 
tates to reject this story as a fantasy: yet many are will- 
ing to support an hypothesis with evidence drawn from the 
Natural History. Mandeville is as little trustworthy as 
Gulliver, and we have a perfect right to regard the stories of 
modern travellers with the profoundest suspicion. Not one in 
a hundred has the gift of observation, and there are few that 
can refrain from rapid generalisations. M‘Lennan marshals 
an array of witnesses to prove that promiscuity is quite common 
among savage tribes. Mr. Westermarck summons a larger 
array to confute him. By what method, then, shall we reach 
the truth? Surely it were beneath the dignity of science 
to count heads, and to test the credibility of irresponsible 
trippers by cross-examination is impossible. Indeed the an- 
thropologist seldom troubles to inquire into the character of 
his informant ; he quotes George Barrington, who to be sure 
was a finished pickpocket, but not of necessity an intelligent 
witness, side by side with such trained investigators as Dar- 
win and Moseley. Relying upon the unsupported fancies of 
captains, missionaries, globe-trotters, and men of science, you 
may prove anything or fashion a thousand new theories. Mr. 
Westermarck tells you that the inhabitants of Marquesas not 
only are monogamous, but forbid their widows to marry again. 
But we have it on the testimony of one who has visited the 
group that the Marquesas islanders live in a simple condition 
of promiscuity. In attempting to prove that a widow belongs 
to her husband for a season at least after his death Mr. 
Westermarck records that among the Kukis a widow lives 
three years in enforced solitude. On his next page you read 
that in the tribe of the Yahgans a widow may marry directly 
her husband is dead. If an anthropologist wish to make 
light of the matrimonial bond, he may quote the Yahgans and 
leave the Kukis alone. There is no thesis, in fact, that may 
not be pulverised by an ingenious assortment of travellers’ 
tales. The best that we can say of the evidence so religiously 
garnered by M‘Lennan, Spencer, Westermarck, and others, is 
that it produces a stable equilibrium in the mind. We are 
disinclined to believe either one theory or the other. With 
some measure of confidence we may say: Quot homines, tot 
mores. Beyond this intrepidity will not carry us. 

However, it is not Mr. Westermarck’s fault that a large part 
of his evidence is untrustworthy. He has conducted his inquiry 
concerning human marriage with spirit, industry, and intelli- 
gence. He has left few authorities unconsulted, and his facts 
are handled and arranged with infinite skill. Upon many points 
he differs from his predecessors ; but the world has been so hasty 
in adopting M‘Lennan’s theory as a demonstrated truth that op- 
position is the healthiest progress. Mr. We —marck’s main con- 
tention is that marriage is an ancient and. ‘ersal custom, and 
that promiscuity is not a necessary step in the development of 
mankind. Marriage, as he understands it, is neither an ethical 
nor a legal bond. By his own definition it is : ‘A more or less 
durable connection between male and female lasting beyond 
the mere act of propagation till after the birth of the offspring.’ 
The tie is very generally respected in the animal kingdom. 
Civilisation has not been able to inculcate in the human 
breast so fine a respect for it as has always existed among 
birds : among which alone, if we may believe Dr. Brehm, is 
genuine marriage to be found. Our more immediate ancestors, 
however, are not wholly destitute of what are now commonly 
described as morals. The orang-utan, though he does know 
a father’s care, sometimes strays from the home, but no Non- 
conformist is more zealous in defence of his family than the 
gorilla : he indeed has been known to watch over the growth 
and well-being of several children. If, then, there be a tie, how- 
ever fragile, between the male and female birds and beasts, 
there is at least an @ priord argument in favour of respect 
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for a similar bond by primitive men and women. And if 
once we admit the tie, it follows that it is more durable where 
the period of growth is prolonged. Cats and dogs soon shift 
for themselves ; human offspring require to be fed, clothed, and 
protected during many years. Mr. Westermarck’s contention is 
that man has passed through the same stages of development 
as certain animals. That is to say, he has known a rutting 
season—has not Lord Tennyson told us ‘in the Spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love’?—he has pro- 
tected his mate and his young from the beasts of the field and 
the accidents of forest-life ; he has built a hut, and sought the 
means of sustenance in the chase. Among most savage tribes 
the men are required to give evidence of their fitness to marry 
either by feats of physical prowess or by a show of hostile 
heads. But in spite of the philosophers, says Mr. Wester- 
marck, mankind from the first refused to tolerate such loose 
customs as free-love or communal marriage. 

Evidence may be adduced on both sides, and the question, 
though re-opened, cannot be regarded as settled; perhaps, 
indeed, it is incapable of settlement. But the demolition of 
the doctrine of promiscuity is not Mr. Westermarck’s sole 
enterprise. He has compiled for our entertainment a history 
of courtship. Once the male had to fight his fellows for the 
possession of his mistress. He still fights, but his modern 
weapons havea blunter edge. Love-making, painting, tattooing, 
the assumption of fine clothes, have taken the place of battle- 
axe and boomerang. Though the ‘law of similarity’ prevents 
animals from choosing mates outside their own species, another 
instinct induces them to select companions who do not exhibit 
precisely their own type. Mr. Westermarck attributes the 
universal hatred of incest and the practice of exogamy to an 
aversion on the part of men from union with those amongst 
whom they have spent their life. This aversion may be 
sufficient to account for the hatred of incest, but we decline 
to accept it as an explanation of exogamy. Doubtless there 
are objections to M‘Lennan’s theory of female-infanticide. But 
he at least faced the difficulty; Mr. Westermarck seems to 
shirk it. Marriage contracts and ceremonies are discussed at 
length, and the chapters relating thereto are interesting and 
curious. In Uganda wives are cheap: ‘the ordinary price is 
either three or four bullocks, six sewing-needles, or a small box 
of percussion caps ; but Mr. Wilson was often offered one in 
exchange for a coat or a pair of shoes.’ Among savages mar- 
riage is seldom contracted for life. The sanctity of the tie is 
based upon theology, and is a late invention. Evolution has 
carried marriage far away from its origin. Once the wife was 
obtained by capture or purchase. Now she is independent, 
when she does not dominate. If she have not full permission 
to play at being a man or to shoot herself, she is not uncom- 
monly made the heroine of an Ibscene drama. Of late she has 
followed, only too sedulously, the example of Mrs. Mona Caird. 
Her revolt, if successful, will destroy the institution, which 
Mr. Westermarck believes to be as old as the human race. 
And it will be the worse for her. Man will understand how to 
profit by his freedom ; but by her own act, done of her own 
will, woman’s occupation will be gone. 

Though many will reserve their judgment, all will confess 
that Mr. Westermarck’s treatise is an invaluable contribution 
to science. One quarrel only have we to pick with him. In 
his first chapter he says ‘the concealment of truth is the only 
indecorum known to science.’ But not only does he afterwards 
deliberately suppress it, in deference no doubt to British purity, 
but he constantly wraps his most thrilling stories in the in- 
decent obscurity of dog-Latin. And we could have spared him 
numerous trite moralities and tiresome Barlovisms. Should 
space be found in a scientific work for so cheap a reflection as 
that: ‘An eminent historian has well observed that drapery 
may be more alluring than exposure’? We trow not. But 
these are slight blemishes, and we confidently recommend Mr. 
Westermarck’s History of Marriage not only to all anthro- 
pologists but to all them that love good reading. 


THE THIRD WATER 
Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. By MRS. ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
London : Chatto. 


‘It takes,’ said an enthusiastic grocer of his tea, ‘a strong 
hold of the third water.’ Whether the fault be one of matter 
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or one of manufacture, Mrs. Ireland’s brew is the result of not 
taking hold at all. It is colourless and insapid beyond belief. 
There are many reasons for this, and for several Mrs. Ireland 
must be held responsible. Carlyle (like George Eliot : unlike 
Dickens and Thackeray) is a great writer whose position grows 
a trifle insecure. The Artist lives, and the Humourist ; but 
the Philosopher (face Professor Masson) has long been a mark 
for Time’s effacing finger, and his features, vague already, will 
soon be utterly obliterated. There is now a touch of unreality, 
even of absurdity, about his eternities and immensities, the 
effect is not proportionate to the effort, the counsels of wisdom 
are to seek. And then, Mrs. Carlyle, though a very clever 
woman, and a very remarkable person, is merely interesting 
because she was Mrs. Carlyle. She is seen by reflective light. 
Her slighter self is outlined against his large, eccentric, even 
preposterous, bulk. Above all, we have had so much of her 
already. Carlyle’s Reminiscences, Froude’s Letters and Memo- 
rials, told every fact of the least importance in the best way. 
Mr. Ritchie, who at least is honest and laborious, had carefully 
gleaned the field of harvest in his Early Letters of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. Mrs. Ireland goes over the ground again, and to no 
useful purpose. Three or four unpublished letters—some of 
them of the very smallest value—are all the new she gives us. 
She pads, and pads, and pads—with quotations from Dr. Japp, 
Mr. Larkin, Lieut.-Colonel Davidson, and other eminent authors. 
She ‘ prays in aid’ certain theories meek and mild of her own, 
and much commonplace moralising therewith. And with it all 
there is no clear picture of her subject, nor any real compre- 
hension of her subject’s life or relation to her husband. 

Mrs, Carlyle’s tragedy was common and terrible. Her phy- 
sical suffering was very great. Carlyle’s own illnesses are ac- 
counted for by the imposition of a sedentary life upon a man 
whose ancestors had lived and worked in the open air, and 
who had ruined his digestion by early excesses in oatmeal and 
Irish twist. The lady’s case is more mysterious, but it is certain 
that a child would have wrought in her a physical, a moral, an 
intellectual effect of the greatest moment. Again, it is evident 
that her expressions are touched with a half-playful and quite 
conscious literary exaggeration. The only time she ever seems 
to have felt really angry with Carlyle was on account of his 
admiration of and attention (one can’t call it attachment) to 
Lady Ashburton, and even then she was more piqued than any- 
thing else. No doubt Craigenputtock was intolerably dull, 
but Craigenputtock is a passing experience (1827-1831). In 
London, when health permitted, she was perfectly happy, for 
she had just the kind of husband and just the kind of friends 
and admirers acceptable to her. Here, as elsewhere, is foolish 
talk about difference in rank, but that difficulty did not at all 
present itself to Mrs. Carlyle’s friends. What did present itself 
—(so at least we have been informed by people living at the 
time of the marriage and intimately acquainted with the parties) 
—was the fact that Carlyle had thrown up the Church as a 
*stickit minister’ (as they say in the North), and had taken to 
literature as a means of support: the proceeding was analo- 
gous to throwing up a place on ’Change for the music-hall stage; 
but had Carlyle been ‘settled in a parish,’ the match would have 
seemed eminently suitable. In short, as lawyers say, nothing 
turns on this question of position, and a reference here and there 
to Mrs. Ireland’s page will abundantly demonstrate the truth 
of what is said. She starts with much wild matter about 
Mrs. Carlyle’s ancestors. The most remarkable were John Knox, 
Sir William Wallace, and (the original) Meg Merrilies ; and 
‘Those who study the strange laws of heredity may see more 
deeply into the matter than we ourselves can pretend to do’; 
but with such a trinity anything and everything may be ex- 
plained, though ‘undoubted genius and altogether unusual cir- 
cumstances’ are thrown in as additional factors. Of course 
the old stories about the boy whose nose she made to bleed, 
the turkey-cock she defied, the doll she cemented, are all served 
up with much conjectural matter of the ‘ No doubt,’ and the ‘ It 
would seem,’ and the ‘ Here one is tempted to ask,’ persuasion. 
The stories are such as one hears of every precocious and 
self-conscious child, but Mrs. Ireland skips the best—little 
Welsh’s response to the waiter who asked what missie would 
take :—‘A bumble bee roasted!’ Some new facts are paraded 
with the air their high importance merits. It seems that ‘ Mr. 
D. G. Ritchie has received information which clears up 
a point that was doubtful in Jane Welsh’s earlier history. A 
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correspondent places it beyond all doubt that Jane Welsh was 
at a boarding-school in Edinburgh.’ Mrs. Ireland is full of 
particularity. She puts A.D. before her dates lest you should 
think Jane Welsh a daughter of the B.c.’s._ She describes Car- 
lyle as having ‘a firm, dogged line of mouth and an abundant 
shock of brown hair.’ Now, Miss Welsh was ‘very beautiful, 
arch, and attractive, and five feet four inches in height’: 
wherefore ‘they must have been a goodly pair, and matters 
between them could hardly be expected to stand still indefi- 
nitely.’ They didn’t, and in due time ‘the deed was done’ (but 
was it?); and, as Mrs. Ireland remarks, it would be idle to 
speculate on the possibilities of fuller happiness for either of 
these truly exceptional natures, if married otherwise to two 
other persons less remarkable and differently constituted. ‘Ah, 
that stupid bigamy law! was it, then, in secret envy that Carlyle 
cursed the unspeakable Turk?’ Yet they seem to have ac- 
cepted their fate with equanimity, for ‘no romantic happiness 
was looked for by either of them.’ Mrs. Ireland finishes her 
account of the wedding with a page and a-half of aphorisms, 
of which we are most subdued by this one: ‘And in all mar- 
riage the human element must ever be important, it cannot be 
overlooked.’ Edinburgh and Craigenputtock may be passed 
over ; and in ‘A.D. 1834’ (please note: mo? B.c. 1834) the Car- 
lyles removed to London, and ‘took possession of their roomy 
house in Cheyne Row, with their romantic maid Bessy Barnet.’ 
When unwelcome guests forthwith appeared: ‘for now the 
old realities caine in also with their fixed and inexorable 
shapes.’ Tiresome ‘old realities!’ why didn’t they stay at 
Craigenputtock ? 

But how beautifully Mrs. Ireland moralises! ‘ Meanwhile 
the demonstrations of this tender nature grew sharp and cold 
as was inevitable. Take a mountain stream, cut a channel 
for it, straight and even, and turn it into that, and the water 
will flow, it is true, but you must not expect the wild tangle of 
flowers, and rushes, and grasses, nor the nameless charm of 
Nature.’ There were new realities, some as troublesome as the 
old: for ‘on March 6, 1835—(A.D., no doubt)—John Stuart 
Mill was ushered in, deadly pale and tottering with fear.’ So 
Mrs. Ireland cursorily introduces the story of the burnt first 
volume of the French Revolution: all which and much else 
everybody who reads at all has by heart. And so the story 
drags on to the end—that pathetic and dramatic finale which 
Mrs. Ireland tells not altogether ill. Further criticism on her 
book is superfluous. How the two people with whom it deals 
would have judged it one can guess ; and if in any future state 
of existence Mrs. Ireland comes across either of them we pre- 
dict a bad—a very bad—quarter of an hour for her. 


RELIGION, LITERATURE, AND SPORT 


Something about Horses, Sport, and War. By H. STRICK- 
LAND CONSTABLE. London: Eden. 


You open this vigorous book at random, in the hope of light- 
ing on some pleasant chat about guns and dogs and horses ; 
and unless your first shot be lucky and you discover the busi- 
ness-like and excellent essay on thorough-breds, you come 
across remarks on things in general. To wit, in manner fol- 
lowing : ‘ Robespierre, the heartless sentimentalist, is, I repeat, 
the model devil of history’; ‘passive, negative, maundering 
agnosticism’; ‘the “enthusiasm for humanity” is, in fact, 
often nothing but sentimental cant’; ‘“ Rejoice without ceas- 
ing,” saith the Scripture’; ‘the European poets have rarely 
strength to get above melancholy’ ; ‘age, illness, and loss of 
vitality have turned him’ (Ruskin) ‘ back from Christianity to 
Paganism and pessimism’; ‘ Mr. Ruskin is like Porson, who, 
when too drunk to be able to light his bed-candle, d—d “ the 
nature of things ”’; ‘ Quakerism as a religion means the narrow, 
shallow, one-sided view mere industrialism takes of Christianity’ ; 
‘that extremely shrewd observer, good thinker, and atrocious 
poet Walt Whitman’ ; ‘ the lower animals are never such devils’ 
(as certain Frenchmen); ‘ mere’ (the italics are not ours) ‘ petty 
money-making, middle-class effeminate industrialism’ ; ‘ Pro- 
fessor Huxley says that misery reigns inthe animal world. But 
he is only judging the lower animals by himself. You shall no- 
where dip without dredging up gems of equal brilliancy. For 
in truth free thought is sapping and mining the foundations of 
British pluck: that is what is distressing our essayist and giving 
him sleepless nights. ‘Let us hunt and shoot, let us eat and 
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laugh and grow fat, for the love of God,’ he cries, else our great 
Empire will go to smash, and instead of soldiers our citizens 
will be only money-grubbing industrialists, or maundering 
atheists, or Quakers and sentimentalists. 

Far from us the intent to dispute. If the cultivation of 
‘Christian passions’ has made of Mr. Constable the jolly, 
whole-hearted sportsman he is, let him that would interfere be 
anathema. Yet we would fain offer him a hint on a matter of 
minor importance. Suppose after donning the pink and mount- 
ing his best hunter for a run with ‘ Reynolds’ in the shires he 
saw the Master hounding his dogs after a hare, would he not 
straightway turn his horse’s head to stable? Well, the Master’s 
part is exactly what himself has done. One or two of his essays 
show that if knowledge could make a writer, Mr. Strickland 
Constable were soon immortal; but as for the rest—the rest 
meaning at least nine-tenths of the lot—he might very well 
change his title to Nothing About Horses, Sport,and War. 
Even if his opinions about ‘ Ruskin at his best,’ Browning and 
Carlyle, Stopford Brooke and Mr. Laing, Mr. Bright and Lord 
Hartington and Dr. Johnson, were much more important than 
they are, they would scarce be taken seriously in what is nomi- 
nally a book on sport ; while as to his defence of Christianity 
against materialism, of healthy sport against sickly sentimental- 
ism, of Nature’s beneficent plan against her apparent cruelty— 
to so much as name the subjects is to be bored. Yet he writes 
like a thorough sportsman—with briskness, force, and a certain 
humour. Why, then, will he not describe us the out-of-door 
recreations he is most familiar with, and so by inducing people 
to read about these very pleasant themes make far more con- 
verts than he ever can by argument? Let him do that, and 
let him burn his choice of quotations, and we are with him to 
the death. 

Like a great many other sportsmen, Mr. Constable seems to 
fancy the idea of authorship, and vastly to under-estimate the 
difficulties in the way of a creditable appearance. Thus, hav- 
ing contributed half-a-dozen essays to the newspapers, he is all 
for republishing ; and to bulk them out respectably he writes a 
seventh larger than all the others put together ; and he writes 
it so carelessly that he talks of a lecture delivered ‘last Friday.’ 
With excellent humour he retails an anecdote of Sir George 
Cholmley, whom a Frenchman commissioned to buy him a steed: 
‘Bat doré avec la queue placée haut, le cou grand et haut, et 
les genoux élevés trés haut en trottant” He laughs, and you 
laugh with him, at what might serve to describe ’Arry’s ideal 
nag. But there is an equal temptation to laugh when a simple- 
minded sportsman, instead of coming with a frank plain tale 
of his craft, insists upon regaling you with a choice of broken 
meats that range from Euripides to Herbert Spencer, and on 
analysing the teaching of Comte before he can talk of common 
sport. It reminds you forcibly of the Frenchman’s bay ‘ avec la 
gueue placée haut’! And we say this, not because we think 
it possible for him to be ’Arry anywhere, but by reason of the 
faith that is in us that, would he but ‘chuck the cackle and 
come to the osses,’ literally, he might become a charming 
writer on field sports. Should it some day dawn on him that 
without cultivating ‘the Christian passions’ a man may yet 
ride well to hounds, he might feel ridiculous. 


BIRD LIFE IN ORKNEY 


A Vertebrate Fauna of the Orkney Islands. By T. E. BucK- 
LEY, B.A., F.S.Z., and J. A. HARVIE-BROWN, F.R.S.E., 
F.S.Z. Edinburgh : Douglas. 

Orkney is still an ornithologist’s paradise. It is true thata 
footing has been got on its holms and skerries by the tempter 
and the destroyer. Whole bird-colonies have fallen a prey to 
the fell intruder, and many species once common or not un- 
common are now extinct. But Nature is a busy and persis- 
tent worker. One of the great ‘fly-lines’ of the migrating 
hosts passes through the Pentland Firth. On the islands 
themselves are haunts innumerable—breeding- and feeding- 
places—to allure the winged. The blanks made in the list are 
continually being filled up, in numbers if not in species. If eagle 
and osprey are now rare visitants ; if the wild swan no longer 
nest within call of the Stones of Stennis ; if the Great Auk in the 
crannies ofthe rocks of Papa Westray be a memory beyond the 
reach of the oldest inhabitant ; other less magnificent creatures 
aremore plentiful than before. A fact notalways recognised even 
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in Orkney is that the fauna, and especially the avifauna, of a 
country or district is no fixed quantity, but something in per- 
petual flow and ebb. One of the many merits of A Vertebrate 
Fauna of the Orkney Islands is that it largely determines by care- 
ful observation and inquiry the facts relating to the presence, 
distribution, and favourite haunts of the birds of an interesting 
and well-marked faunal area. Orkney has had enthusiastic 
and industrious observers. But some, after putting their pens 
to the work, have let them drop for lack of encouragement or 
means. Of Messrs Blaikie and Heddle’s book, for example, 
published in 1848, the standard work on Orkney birds and 
mammals, only one part ever appeared. Others, rather col- 
lectors than naturalists, have themselves ‘contributed not a 
little to the decimation of the rarer birds of both Orkney and 
Shetland.’ Mr. Buckley and Mr. Harvie-Brown are not likely 
to have any such charge brought against them by future or- 
nithologists. So far from being armchair naturalists, they have 
themselves visited nearly all the islands of the group, including 
many of the outlying and almost inaccessible stacks and 
skerries, and have studied the birds in their nests or in the air 
and on the water. But their visits were for survey and not for 
slaughter. To the important notes they have themselves col- 
lected they are able to add many valuable and curious parti- 
culars supplied by correspondents in the islands, Their work, 
therefore, like those before it, treating of the fauna of the 
north-west coast and of the Outer Hebrides, contains a fairly 
complete, and as regards bird-life a practically exhaustive, 
digest of Orcadian natural history. 

As in their previous works, our authors first describe the 
topographical and faunal features of each island, and then 
furnish notes upon each species whose presence has been re- 
corded in Orkney. A key to the changes taking place in 
the numbers and distribution of the Orcadian birds, of which 
two hundred species are recorded, will be found in the sec- 
tion describing the phenomena of migration as observed at 
the Pentland Skerries. The immense value of these rocks 
as watch-stations of the flight of birds arises from the fact 
that they show lights directly in the course of the main north 
and south ‘ fly-line’ to Orkney. The southward migration in 
Autumn is always much denser and vaster than the north- 
ward migration in Spring, and of this Mr. Harvie-Brown offers 
the following explanations :—The birds that move north in 
Spring are accompanied or preceded on the backward journey 
by the young hatched out in the breeding-grounds, so that for 
each pair that goes from four to ten birds return ; also, the 
Autumn and Winter feeding-grounds are more restricted, and 
the birds leave them in closer packs ; and thirdly, fogs are 
more prevalent in the fall of the year, and, bewildering the 
migratory host, bring their level of flight near to the earth. 
It is interesting to learn that birds in migration dislike a fol- 
lowing wind quite as much as a head breeze: it disarranges 
their flying and steering gear. They prefer above aught else 
to sail near the wind, with a gentle breeze on the shoulder, 
which enables them to travel at a great height, where they do 
not attract the eye, and are not attracted by the lights, of man. 
Thus, it is in the weather conditions that are least favourable 
to migration—on hazy nights and in strong winds from the 
east and south-east—that the mysterious currents of bird-life 
are brought most plainly within ken, and that the lighthouse 
stations yield the best-filled schedules of rare species seen or 
captured. Compared to birds, mammals figure but slightly in 
Orcadian natural history, and in Buckley and Harvie-Brown 
they occupy only forty pages out of three hundred ; fish, too, 
are inadequately treated. The book is usefully illustrated. 


VERSES AND VANITY 


Unto Britannia, as erst unto Italia, has been granted a 
Petrarch, whose portrait shows that he is a young man fraught 
of the stuff whence singers are made. The soul of Keats has 
become identified with his. Like Burns, he has dipped his 
pen into Nature’s sacred fountain, and every word written 
has become eternally crystallised as Truth. From him we 
charmedly accept music, the soul of song, and he offers naive 
notions of impish rakishness. There are times when the reader 
comes to a breathless standstill with a heart beating quicker 
than usual. One of his poems sent a thrill through the heart of 
America, and the delicious end is like a dreamy minor study 
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of Chopin’s. Not Petrarch himself has so many desinencies for 
his conjugation of the verb ‘to love’ as Petrarch-up-to-Date, 
whose ‘ compound lyrics’ are powerful yet pure. As passion 
is never sensual, never repulsive, as in the biting, tearing, kissing 
verses of Swinburne, and some of his poems are in de /uxe form. 
Often he is profane and blasphemous ; but to such as he even 
ranting hyperbole may and must be easily forgiven, since he is 
unquestionably the love-poet of the day : and by poets we mean 
thinkers like Shelley, Keats, Edgar Allan Poe,and Eric Mackay! 
Only in the day that had Eric Mackay for its love-poet para- 
mount could reviewers indulge in desinencies such as those we 
have reproduced from the ample notices added to Nero and 
Actéa:; A Tragedy (London: Heinemann). It is but fair to add 
that most of the writers thought they were complimenting the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s om de plume. Mr. Mackay has told the 
story of Nero’s end even as Ouida might have done had she 
bent her imperial mind to—verse. For what is the Emperor, 
the dark abortion of these times, who smiles obscenely with a 
lurid look, but the Wicked Bart. in a toga? Sometimes he 
says ‘Ha!’ He is aweary, aweary of his wife, and would that 
she were dead that he may take unto him Actéa, a silvery silent- 
ness, a tune in woman's shape, a nonpareil. He will have her 
niched and garlanded since he would teach her platitudes. So 
when his blood is astir with May-Day meanings masked and 
manifold, he talks about the weather. And he burns Rome, 
watching the flames that eat the darkness up, and then—Galba ! 
Having refused to eat the sword of a drunken soldier, he gets 
one ‘more addicted to sobriety ’tokill him. Actéa sinks weep- 
ing on the body. Curtain. 

Though the play which gives a title to Miss Wordsworth’s 
Saint Christopher (London: Longmans) be little more than 
readable, her lyrics, whether they be influenced by Matthew 
Arnold or writ in lighter vein, are pleasantly touched with 
half-antique graces. Miss Wordsworth’s not very striking 
and not very original verses are always sincere and always 
natural, and one turns to them with relief after the ranting 
hyperbole of the British Petrarch. In Here and There (Lon- 
don : Blackwood) Miss Jeanie Morison has attempted to trans- 
late into verse what we may know or guess of ‘ the land that is 
very far off, and her poems, overladen with thought and heavy 
with Browningism as they are, have so much devoutness of 
tone, such reverence in the manner, that none can be offended 
and some may well be pleased by them. Mr. A. J. Munby’s 
poems in Vestigia Retrorsum (London: Eden) are of most 
varying merit. In many of them the metre is commonplace, 
and the rhythm halts even (so Mr. Swinburne has it) as Byron’s 
stumble and sprawl : the epithets are infelicitous, inappropriate, 
or at best commonplace, and the effect is to show how easily 
the pen of a ready writer falls to inditing glibly an indistin- 
guished matter. The simple stanza is Mr. Munby’s worst 
enemy, and the description of Nature, though it be his foible, 
is not his forte. Certain aspects of life he can translate with 
sympathy and precision. Thus, ‘ The Widower’ is really felt ; 
and the tale is told with absolute propriety of expression ; thus, 
the sonnet, ‘ March Meadows,’ where a very effective contrast 
is sustained, marches to all that pomp of rhyme, cloaked 
about with all that richness of verbal ‘colour’ which is the 
sonnet’s right. The ‘ Beatrice’ sonnet is marred, like so much 
of Mr. Munby’s work, by cheapness of epithet; yet it em- 
bodies a noble idea with some impressiveness, The ‘ Reflective 
Poems’ are mere chatter. 

Most of the numbers contained in Mr. Alfred Austin’s Zyvi- 
cal Poems (London: Macmillan) are already well known. We 
have read the volume with very considerable pleasure ; for Mr. 
Austin’s quiet and gracefully moving measures are filled to the 
full with what might be described as the feeling for England. 
His patriotism, his delight in all the ways and scenes of country 
life, his happy characterisation of spring landscapes, and even 
more, his restful, sober presentation of autumnal colour and ripe- 
ness, cannot but please those who have ‘passed that way.’ 
Here we have the beautiful ‘ Night of June,’ and a very joyous 
‘Lover’s Song’; but the lyric ‘Since We Must Die’ is the most 
dignified thing in the book, and at the same time, we think, 
Mr. Austin’s most accomplished verse : 

‘ Since we must die, then let me die 
When flows the harvest ale, 
When the reaper lays the sickle by, 
And taketh down the flail ; 
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When all we prized and all we planned 
Is ripe and stored at last, 
And Autumn looks across the land 
And ponders on the past.’ 
Of the sonnets, perhaps half show excellent workmanship ; but 
it was a mistake to include impromptu verse and some of the 
semi-philosophic odes. 

Mr. Robinson Kay Leather (of London University) tells his 
reader that ‘’tis better to be fool than wise,’ and in his Verses 
(London : Unwin) he appears to have determined that he will 
be no ungracious pastor in this matter. His thoughts, like 
hornets, inward fly ; he writes discords in all his chirography ; 
he has discovered that ‘the discordant throng they cannot see 
where song doth dwell.’ But we guess that the discordant 
throng will know not to look for it in this volume, which shows 
that small wits or no wits at all may be to madness as near 
allied as great wits. W7z/d West Poems (London: Unwin), by 
B. M. Detchim, are irritatingly silly. Crzspus: A Drama 
(London : Blackwood), by H. Guthrie-Smith, is but the New 
Petrarch with the rant left out—large, thinly-printed pages of 
mere nothingness. The story is from Gibbon ; the thought is 
poor, and the language is really prose that would be rejected 
by a third-rate magazine. Of Joyous Gard (London: E. W. 
Allen) is neatly printed on nice paper. The greater proportion 
of A Cracked Fiddle (London : Methuen), by the Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge, belongs in a sense to the drama more than to 
ordinary poetry. Many of these ballads might be recited (by 
a skilled person) with excellent effect. The narratives are 
handled with force—written, so to speak, with a heavy quill. 
The events are arranged so that the contrasts tell at once and 
definitely : the light and shade is cast for broad effects. We 
have read none of them without being interested ; and the four 
Irish tales are full of humour, to boot. The manner of Lord 
Houghton’s Stray Verses (London: Murray) is perfect ; in fact, 
the drawing-room ballad has rarely been written with such ac- 
complishment of style and urbanity of tone. Whether they be 
content with their own gallant frivolity or touch at the border ‘the 
tragedies that underlie the laughter of a London June,’ these 
songs are well worth reading andeven remembering. It is easy 
to see that Praed has taken the poet captive ; but the ruthless 
study of cynicism in ‘Gone’ and the pathos of ‘ Roses’ show 
that this volume may be but a forerunner of others in which 
Lord Houghton will get at close quarters with life. When the 
* stuff’ shall equal the technical skill we may look for excellent 
results. 


AN IRISH-AMERICAN 


Life of Fohn Boyle OReilly. By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 
Printed in the United States. London: Unwin. 

John Boyle O’Reilly was the son of a respectable school- 
master in County Meath, was apprenticed to a local newspaper, 
and became a reporter on the staff of Zhe Preston Guardian. 
Being young and hot-headed, and therewith an Irishman and a 
‘pote,’ he presently turned Fenian, and went to Ireland to join 
the Tenth Hussars, with the ‘ fixed intent’ of betraying country 
and Queen. He did his best, was found out and court-martialled, 
and got twenty years ‘ with hard.’ He underwent the ordinary 
discipline of a convict at Fremantle and Banbury in Australia; 
but, escaping from the latter place in manner the most auda- 
cious and melodramatic, he took refuge in America. There he 
gave himself up to journalism, and achieved a certain success 
as editor of the Boston Pz/o/, of which he came to be ultimately 
part-proprietor. He was a fluent speaker and a fluent rhyme- 
ster, possessed no little independence of judgment for an Irish- 
American, approved himself of blameless life and integrity in 
all but his conception of a soldier’s duty, gained the affection 
and esteem ofa certain social circle in Boston, and died pre- 
maturely of an overdose of some sleeping-draught. That is his 
whole story told shortly and in plain language. Nothing in it 
required or deserved more than the obituary notices of the 
American press ; yet the misdirected piety of his Irish-Ameri- 
can associates has led them to publish a great hulking bio- 
graphy (of nearly eight hundred pages) recording everything 
about him that could be rescued from oblivion and the waste- 
paper basket. Only one item was worth preserving, and that 
is the story of his escape—as good an adventure in real life as 
may be. Nor would it be possible—if the matter were of suffi- 
cient importance to call for any strong expression of opinion— 
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to excuse the author on the score of misdirected piety. For it 
is not piety alone that inspires him. His weary chapters are 
at least half as much devoted to abuse and the insinuation of 
abuse (of the usual vitriolic composure) against this country, as 
to the doings of the journalist in whose name they are recom- 
mended to the American public. Now, the prudent matron 
who administers brimstone disguised in treacle to her tender 
charges knows full well that the treacle is a snare and delu- 
sion—the brimstone’s the thing. Mr. Roche, deliberately or 
not, uses the memory of his friend to convey to American 
readers another dose of those poisonous calumnies against 
Great Britain whereby alone the Irish-American secures such 
sympathy as genuine Americans ever give him. 

The ugly facts of O’Reilly’s act of treason might well have 
been allowed to be forgotten ; and—the chief actor in them 
being now withdrawn beyond the reach of human criticism— 
it is no pleasant duty to insist upon them. But Mr. Roche 
has been tempted of the devil to write this biography and to 
represent O’Reilly as the victim of all the hateful vices which 
Hibernian imagination, exhilarated with Columbian air, attri- 
butes to the British Government. It is unnecessary in this 
place to sample the elegant expressions he applies with perfect 
impartiality to any British law or institution which makes hard 
the ways of transgressors into the by-paths of treachery and 
sedition. But to argue that when O’Reilly ‘entered the mili- 
tary service of the British Government with the object of over- 
throwing the monarchy,’ and set himselfto induce his comrades 
to take the Fenian oath and prepare for rebellion, his act was 
one where ‘exact moral value’ is a question requiring ‘ minute 
casuistry, although admittedly ‘treason in the eye of the law’ ; 
and further to dilate on every several detail of hardship which 
the inevitable punishment brought with it as a monstrous in- 
justice on a brave and honourable man—this is of a piece with 
the whole system of anarchic morality which is never tired of 
discovering that breaches of the law (whether human or divine) 
are proofs not of the wickedness of the transgressor but of the 
iniquity of the law. Somebody’s cook conceives herself injured 
by her master, and dresses his chop with arsenic : her wrongs 
may have been great, but would even an Irish-American say 
she should not hang? O’Reilly conceived himself injured as 
an Irishman by the Government of the Queen, and entered her 
service for the purpose of compassing her fall by spreading the 
poison of mutiny in her army: his wrongs may have been all 
his fancy painted them, but—in the name of common sense 
was he not a volunteer traitor? No ‘minute casuistry’ is re- 
quired to direct man’s judgment to the obvious conclusion. 
And all Mr. Roche’s variegated descriptions of the extreme 
hardship of a convict’s life—and it was even worse in those 
days than it is now—is really no more to the point in sup- 
port of an indictment of British rule than that historical epi- 
sode about somebody’s trousers which has done such service in 
showing up the impertinence of similar whinings. In which 
connection one more word, however : O’Reilly did not whine ; 
he left that to his biographer. 


THE PSALTER 


The Origin of the Psalter : the Bampton Lecture for 1889. By 
THOMAS KELLY CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of 
the Interpretation of Holy,Scripture, Canon of Rochester. 
London: Kegan Paul. 

This book is somewhat different from the ordinary type of 
Bampton Lectures. It is franker and freer in its critical method 
than such works are wont to be: so much so, indeed, as cer- 
tain to be regarded by many orthodox readers as subversive 
of accepted beliefs rather than as tending to fulfil the pious 
wishes of the Reverend John Bampton, by ‘confirming and 
establishing the Christian faith and confuting all heretics 
and schismatics.’ It is preceded by a preface in which the 
author, with a candour unusual in a public lecturer, lifts the 
veil from his own personal history and the development of 
his opinions, and takes the reader into his confidence with 
an almost touching reliance on his sympathy. We learn 
that for ten years he was content to study ‘in silence and 
poverty till the college of Scott and Jowett for the first time 
opened a fellowship (1869) to Semitic and_ biblical scholar- 
ship’; that he pursued his studies, ‘ poor and unknown, in Gét- 
tingen’; that while persevering in ‘free Old Testament criticism, 
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alone in Oxford,’ and—probably in the Anglican Church, he 
found that he had ‘a powerful and brilliant fellow-worker in 
distant Aberdeen’ ; and what is of more importance—that he 
is an Evangelical, and ‘of an Evangelical stock.’ This point, 
we Say, is of more importance as showing how thoroughly the 
critical spirit of the age is penetrating every stratum of dogma 
and tradition in the Anglican Church. In Lux Mundi you 
see it in conjunction with the High Churchism of Mr. Gore, 
to whom it becomes ‘more and more difficult to believe in 
the Bible without believing in the Church.’ In the Bampton 
Lecture you find Canon Cheyne priding himself on being an 
inheritor of Evangelical traditions, yet laying it down as an 
axiom that a true and reforming Evangelical ‘should prove his 
Protestant sincerity by adopting modern historical principles of 
Bible criticism.’ We have nothing to say to the contrary ; but we 
cannot but speculate what the stout old Evangelicals, of whom 
Bishop Ryle is, we think, the only surviving representative, 
would have said to this adoption. We suspect they would have 
grievously complained when they found that at its behest ‘ the 
sweet singer of Israel’ withdrew into a nebulous background ; 
that the Messianic element in the Psalter became the mere 
expression of the national consciousness of a religious mission ; 
and that the Psalms of David are, with the exception of the 
18th, the composition—not of David at all but—of men who 
lived after the Exile, and constitute ‘really a monument of the 
best religious ideas of the great post-Exilic Jewish Church.’ 
These theses Canon Cheyne supports with sound learning and 
powerful argument ; and though we may not agree with all his 
conclusions, we must cordially admit the ingenuity and force of 
his reasoning, and the abundance and variety of the scholarship 
which illuminates his lectures and their long and useful notes 
and appendices. 

‘The dark places of history,’ savs our author, ‘must some- 
times be illumined by the torch of conjecture’; and this 
torch he appears to us to brandish, occasionally, with a 
vigour which defeats its own purpose—a result which we 
think is reached, for example, in his finding the mo¢if of that 
‘courtier’s love-poem, Psalm 45,’ in the incestuous nuptials of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Supposing Dr. Cheyne to be right in 
this conjecture (Lect. iv.), it is difficult to imagine on what 
principle this Psalm could ever have gained a place in the 
Psalter, and the Psalter a place in the canon of Scripture. Is 
any special service rendered to religion by demonstrating, 
or attempting to demonstrate, that a portion of Scripture 
immemorially associated with Christian faith and devotion 
was originally written in honour of a pagan who married his 
sister? Let us get at the truth by all means; but let us 
be careful that in our search for it we do not raise ‘ conjec- 
tures,’ which should not be suggested unless under pressure of 
the strongest conviction that they are the only possible solution 
of a vital problem. Dr. Cheyne is on ground where he treads 
more firmly, and where his argument enlists more general 
sympathy and approval, in his last lecture, in which he deals 
with the rise of the doctrine of judgment after death, and 
maintains that the Christian dogmas of immortality and re- 
surrection are distinctly anticipated by the writers of the 
Psalms. Here, as elsewhere throughout these lectures, an in- 
teresting feature of our author’s work is the critical distinctness 
and intelligent insight with which the extent and character of 
the influence of Babylonian and Persian thought upon the Jewish 
mind are weighed and determined. Whatever the value of 
these external influences, Dr. Cheyne is as thoroughly convinced 
as Lord Beaconsfield himself that no race was so well-fitted as 
the Hebrew to be ‘the conservators of the religious element.’ 
Oriental theology was unquestionably auxiliary to the develop- 
ment of Jewish religion ; but though ‘ without foreign influence 
some of its greatest beliefs would not, so far as we can see, 
have been fully reached, yet ‘no important belief of the Jewish 
Church was in the strict sense borrowed.’ The quotation of 
this statement indicates, with sufficient clearness, how far Dr. 
Cheyne, ‘of Evangelical stock’ though he be, has departed 
from the old Evangelical faith in plenary inspiration. We 
imagine that on this account, and on others, his book will 
create no little discussion, conducted probably with a percep- 
tible infusion of acrimony. Evangelicals will resent the con- 
nection of their name with such unreserved exposition and 
resolute criticism as Dr. Cheyne’s: while High Churchmen 
will be no less irritated by the scant respect he pays to the 
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authority and tradition of the Church. With all due regard for 
the susceptibilities of either party, however, we welcome his 
work as an addition to biblical literature of rare value to the 
student, because of its scientific method, its ripe scholarship, 
and its fearless honesty. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


There is nothing particularly original in Mr. A. W. Buck- 
land’s Anthropological Studies (London: Ward), but the 
author is well up in his authorities, and has a happy way of 
putting the matter to his readers. His eighteen essays origi- 
nally appeared in Zhe Westminster Review and The Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute ; and he has brought them up 
to date. His book will be a godsend to those with any taste 
for the prehistoric development of the human race, as illus- 
trated not only by discoveries made in the graves of long- 
forgotten peoples, but also by the habits and customs of existing 
savages; who hold on to the unimprovement of instinct while 
the civilised are progressing by the exercise of reason. With 
exemplary assiduity and ability the author has popularised 
certain abstruse subjects ; and his readers will be urged to study 
for themselves those deeper works which he has ransacked. 
After describing the birth of anthropology and some astronomi- 
cal theories of the formation of the earth, Mr. Buckland takes 
up the question of racial antiquity. The works of prehistoric 
man tell an unvarying tale : first, of a very low type content with 
the rudest weapons ; then of a type aspiring to a knowledge of 
gold, silver,and copper. Stone yields to bronze, and consider- 
ably later to iron. Our author would rather hold to the belief 
in the unity of the human race, whether by a single creation or 
as the product of development through natural selection, than 
to the theory of polygenesis. He differs from Buckle, who in- 
sists on the omnipotence of climate, soil, and food in causing 
racial differences : he is of opinion that some sudden calamity, 
necessitating a change of diet, developed an increase of cunning, 
and that instinct was thus converted into reason, primeval 
man being pre-eminently a flesh-eater. The chapters on 
primitive agriculture and metallurgy are exceedingly interest- 
ing: next to a knowledge of the first, which can be traced 
back to neolithic times, the metallurgic arts have been the most 
potent aids to civilisation. The savage first discovered gold, 
and found that he could beat it into shape with a stone hammer, 
Mr. Buckland gives a curious collection of myths and facts 
connected with divination by the serpent, by the rod, and by 
the arrow. While the divining-rod is traced to the golden rod 
given to Mercury by Apollo, the divining-arrow, which was also 
of gold, was given by Apollo to Abaris, who could use it as a 
horse (or witch’s broom-stick) to transport himself over land 
and sea. Our author traces the early prehistoric intercourse 
between the Eastern and Western hemispheres ; especially by 
comparing the great earth-mounds of Ohio and the erections 
of the early sun- and serpent-worshippers of the Old World, 
and their corresponding burial customs. In prehistoric times, 
when men were living in caves and using flint and bone imple- 
ments only, they yet attained to such surgical skill as enabled 
them to trephine or cut away a portion of the skull, in order to 
expel the demon of convulsions ; and so great was the recu- 
perative power among them that they survived the operation 
many years, and this in ali parts of the globe. An interesting 
digest is added of Mr. Rowbotham’s account of the primitive 
instruments of music ; and the matter of gashing and tattooing 
is ingeniously accounted for. A good index would have con- 
siderably enhanced the value of this very enjoyable book. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson is a capital populariser of the main 
facts of natural science. His style is easy, chatty, and enter- 
taining ; he does not aim at heavy work at all. Yet his Giimpses 
of Nature (London : Chatto) will be found suggestive and use- 
ful as well as interesting to the unscientific general reader. It 
is reprinted from the ‘Science Jottings’ in 7he Jilustrated 
London News, in which form it was much talked about, and it 
introduces you to spiders, sea-urchins, house-flies, and other 
animals : tells you about germs, mesmerism, coal, the spleen, 
and other general matters ; contrasts town life and country 
life, cheering us on a rainy day and describing noise ; mixes 
politics and morals with an account of the mistletoe. In this 
last paper Dr. Wilson shows his familiarity with the degrada- 
tion of parasites as contrasted with the general law of develop- 


ment and the partial law of balance. His book will make a 
very pleasing prize. 

On opening Mr. C. M. Jessop’s Saturn’s Kingdom (London : 
Kegan Paul), the reader will not have the ghost of an idea 
what it is about ; but with a little patience he will soon find out. 
In mythology, Uranus or Heaven married Terra or Earth, and 
Saturn was one of the sons. His brother Titan allowed him to 
have the kingdom on condition that he devoured ail his chil- 
dren as soon as they were born. He was represented as an 
old man, bent with age, devouring his offspring, to denote the 
antiquity and long continuance of time. Saturn, then, as a son 
of Heaven and Earth, is an emblem of time. The author con- 
siders that time present only exists as a vanishing point ; his 
aphorism is the pulpit one: ‘The future is now.’ From this 
point of view he describes in clear, popular language the solar 
system, the five geological periods of the earth, climate, the life- 
kingdom’s local development, surplus organs, the antiquity of 
man, passions and intellect, the known and the unknown, and 
primitive religion. He is of opinion that in the infancy of 
man a seedling soul is sown to be cultivated by the mother ; 
and he is not clear about immortality, though he preaches here 
and there. He quotes freely from good sources. 

The London Geological Field Class has existed for five years, 
with the object of teaching the elements of physical geography 
and geology direct from Nature without the preliminary study 
of books. The student looks Nature in the face, seeing for 
himself as a means to independent thought. After giving his 
lectures on geology, Professor Seeley took his class about with 
him for practical observation ; and this //amdbook (London : 
Philip) contains the reports by students’of the excursions made. 
Such teaching is the most valuable of all: it trains the powers 
of observation, imagination, and reasoning. Professor Seeley’s 
lectures are reproduced from notes by one of his students. The 
use of the volume is necessarily limited. 


THE NORMANS 
The Normans. By SARAH ORNE JEWETY. London: Unwin. 


This number of the ‘Story of the Nations’ series is not so 
good as some of its predecessors. It is diffuse, and it is 
too full of cheap eloquence and commonplace morality. Miss 
Jewett zealously strives after the graphic and the picturesque, 
but she attains not thereunto. One can but approve her in- 
tentions, and pick out such entertainment as is presented by 
her page. 

Of course she starts with the Vikings and their dragon- 
ships. The men were sea-kings—for you had a right to the 
title of king whenever you collected a crew ; while the vessels 
got their name from the dragon figure-head, the curled and 
gilded tail astern, and the ‘squame’ (as Mr. Bridges says) of 
shields at the sides. The crew slept on the deck : a surprising 
fact when you recall their voyages. In brief, those Norse- 
men were hardy and valiant folk, with a fine taste for litera- 
ture ; with ideas as to meum and ‘uum about as rudimentary 
as the Fabians’ own ; and with a prodigious thirst for adven- 
ture. And so generation after generation, deserting the barren 
Scandinavian shore, set their prows southward in quest of 
wealth and dominion or torture and death. Of their theology 
one precept will suffice : ‘Those who died of old age or sick- 
ness instead of in battle must go to hell.’ ’Tis a robust 
maxim, and it lived on among us long, for did not the Douglas, 
wounded to death at Otterbourne, give thanks to Heaven that 
his passing was straight from the battle-field? It was natural 
that these Norsemen should prey on France. It was fertile, 
ill defended, comparatively easy of access; so in the second 
half of the ninth century they descended thereon like locusts, 
and at last a band under Rolf the Ganger (or Walker : for 
his legs were so long that riding was impossible), possessed 
themselves of Rouen and founded the Dukedom of Nor- 
mandy. Rolf became a nominal vassal to King Charles the 
Simple, and to him is credited that famous practical joke of 
turning the poor king head over heels under pretence of 
kissing his foot. However he turned Christian, and ruled ex- 
cellent well ; and in after times they who were wronged had 
but to raise the cry of Ha Row and all were bound to assist. 
(Miss Jewett derives, without much reason, our word ‘hurrah’ 
from this: a more profitable illustration might have been 
sought in the legal procedure of Jersey.) William Longsword, 
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Richard the Fearless, Richard the Good may be skipped ; but 
Robert the Magnificent deserves a word, were it only because 
he engendered the admirable and tremendous personality 
known to us as William the Conqueror. Of course we have 
the romance of the illicit loves of Robert and Arlette, ‘ the 
pretty washermaiden.” The common account is that Robert 
first spied her from a window in his Castle of Falaise ; but 
Miss Jewett doesn’t mention this. Our founder’s mother appears 
to have been a brazen-faced young woman, for she introduced 
her relatives to court, to the no small rage of the Norman 
nobles, and seemed rather proud of her ‘ misfortune’ than not : 
which sentiment, if you consider the results, is justifiable 
enough. Old Robert ended with a pilgrimage to Jerusalem— 
a mad enough affair he made of it ; he died on the way back ; 
and his bastard son William reigned in his stead. The lad 
proved a born ruler of men; he smashed the rebellious 
nobles, and there was no more trouble with Normandy ; and 
he was free to form his plans for the great work of his life, 
the conquest of England. The story of that conquest has 
been told by Mr. Freeman in enormous detail, and Miss 
Jewett’s is but a popular version. She has, however, consulted 
Guizot and the other useful lights, and altogether she tells her 
tale by no means ill. She stumbles a little in her account 
of the two most striking legends of Harold’s later career: the 
sign of the Christ at Waltham Abbey before Hastings (or Senlac, 
as Mr. Freeman will call it), and the search for his body by 
Edith of the Swan’s-Neck ; but that may pass. Anyhow, the 
narrative shall not be repeated here. One thing must be said— 
the more you read the more are you impressed by William’s 
incomparable power. His warlike achievements, great in 
themselves, were nothing to his statecraft. The skill with 
which he put the English in the wrong before both the Church 
and the world, the manner in which he clothed acts in them- 
selves lawless with a show of right and reason, are absolutely 
without parallel. The Saxon Chronicle, rather in awe than 
hatred, tells how his contemporaries regarded him: ‘ Stark 
man he was, and men had great awe of him..... He loved 
the tall deer as he had been their father,’ and yet ‘he could 
never love a robber. He made good in the land. He was 
mild to them that loved good.’ ‘Truly, a prodigy of manhood : 
a father worthy of his child—albeit that child was England. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS 


Sermons on Special Occasions. By BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Lon- 
don : Macmillan. 

The Apostolic Fathers. By Bishop LiGHTFOOT. London: 
Macmillan. 

We have already expressed our sense of the value of the 
sermons formerly published by the trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fund under the titles of Cambridge Sermons and Ordination 
Addresses and Counsels to Clergy ; and those in the volume 
now before us are up to the high standard of these others. 
Being, however, ‘sermons on special occasions,’ it is hardly 
possible that they should be as generally interesting to the 
world at large. No doubt the occasions of their delivery were 
of much importance to all immediately concerned ; but there 
is a large public which can take no particular interest in the en- 
dowment of the district Church of St. Cuthbert’s, Monkwear- 
mouth ; in the jubilee of King’s College, London ; in the sixth 
triennial festival of Wells Theological College ; in the opening 
of a new house of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; or ina meeting at Glasgow of the Representative Coun- 
cil of the Scottish Episcopal Church. — Bishop Lightfoot has 
much that is original, instructive, and devoutly wise to say, with 
special references—local and historical—always introduced with 
singular aptness and good taste ; but in reading these sermons 
you are sometimes tempted to hope that the trustees, who have 
hitherto discharged their trust judiciously, will not make the 
mistake of drawing too freely on their resources, and giving to 
the world discourses which the author, had he lived, might have 
preferred to withhold. Admiring biographers and literary exe- 
cutors are apt toerr in this direction. We confess to being 
rather surprised to find Bishop Lightfoot in one of the sermons 
—that preached before the Council of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church—identifying the present Episcopalian body in Scotland 
with the old Celtic Church which sent Aidan to Lindisfarne 
and Cuthbert to Durham. So exact a scholar should have 
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acknowledged that no Roman Catholic, nor Scots Presbyterian, 
nor Episcopalian could establish an exclusive claim to be the 
legitimate representative of the Celtic Kirk, with its Johannine 
traditions, its abbatial rule, and its provincial usages. But where 
ecclesiastical prepossessions and prejudices come into play it 
is hard for the most impartial to keep a perfectly level balance. 
In contrast is the very interesting sermon, dealing with the pre- 
sent position of the Nestorian remnant among the mountains of 
Kurdistan, the ‘ Restoration of Assyria,’ which is marked by 
all the best characteristics of Bishop Lightfoot’s Christian 
wisdom and noble catholicity. 

The Apostolic Fathers completes, we presume, all that he 
had to say upon the Apostolic Fathers. It reproduces the texts 
of the Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and of the 
Smyrnzan Letter narrating the martyrdom of Polycarp, as these 
are given inthe Bishop’s two volumeson St. Clementand his three 
upon St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Along with the text it gives a 
translation which, in the case of the above-named epistles, is the 
same as in the former works. The strictly new matter consists 
in the introductions and in the text and translation of the re- 
cently discovered Didache, or ‘Teaching of the Apostles,’ 7he 
Epistle of Barnabas, The Shepherd of Hermas, The Epistle to 
Diognetus, The Fragments of Papias,and the Religues of the 
Elders, preserved in /reneus. Dr. Lightfoot had himself re- 
vised the text of the Didache ; that of The Epistle of Barnabas, 
The Shepherd, and The Fragments was prepared by the Rev. 
J. KR. Harmer, M.A., Fellow of Corpus, and sometime chaplain 
to the Bishop. Mr. Harmer has thus supplemented the Bishop’s 
work, and done his duty, generally, as editor with a scrupulous 
exactness and intelligence which fully justify Dr. Lightfoot’s 
memorandum recording his ‘earnest desire that Mr. Harmer’s 
name should stand on the title-page side by side with his 
own.’ The translations of Zhe £ pistle of Barnabas, of The Shep- 
herd, of The Epistle to Diognetus,and The Fragments of Papias 
—(but not of Zhe Religues of the Elders, which is borrowed 
from Keble’s /ren@us)—are based upon notes found among 
Dr. Lightfoot’s papers. From this account of its contents 
the stuaent may appreciate the value of this last work of a 
great scholar and its helpfulness as an aid to an intelli- 
gent examination of the earliest post-Apostolic writers. The 
texts are constructed on the most careful collation of ail the 
existing sources. The introductions are brief, lucid, and 
thoroughly explanatory of the historical and critical ques- 
tions related to the texts. The translations, while close to the 
original, have no stiffness of movement or idiom ; and inceed, 
at many points, seem to have caught something of the curiosa 
felicitas and sober grace of that ‘ well of English undefiled ’ :— 
the authorised version of the Bible. The introduction to the 
Didache, and the translation of that ‘ church-manual of early 
Christianity, are peculiarly interesting, as giving at once an 
admirable version of it, and the opinion of. the first of English 
biblical critics on the latest discovery in patristic literature. 
Dr. Lightfoot ascribes it to the first or the beginning of the 
second century ; and its origin to Syria or Palestine. If he be 
correct in this, it is, we need scarce remark, unquestionably the 
oldest Christian writing now extant, with the exception of the 
canonical scriptures. 


THE SECRET OF CHEAP STEEL 


Memoir and Letters of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas. By R. W. 
; BURNIE. London: Murray. 

Mr. Burnie, in this excellent Memoir, brings before us a re- 
markabie and interesting personality, typical of the best side 
of our industrial century. Sidney Thomas was born in 1850 
at Canonbury. During the first few years of his life he wasa 
constant care to his mother; for his brain seemed too big for 
his body. At twelve years old he would stand for hours in 
contemplation before the great sewers that were building for the 
Metropolitan Board. A year or two after the fairyland of 
chemistry opened before him. At sixteen he lost his father, 
and began life in earnest as a clerk in the Metropolitan 
Police Courts ; at which close work he continued during all 
his investigations. He never neglected his duties, though 
broken in health and anxious with his experiments. Yet he 
soon began to lead the very virtuous double life which was 
to be his for a decade. He attended lectures in advanced 
chemistry, and at twenty he gave himself to the examination 
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of the unsolved problems in that science. One sentence of the 
lecturer at the Birkbeck Institution rang long in his ears. Mr. 
Chaloner took occasion to say that ‘the man who eliminated 
phosphorus by means of the Bessemer converter would make 
his fortune.’ Yet it was not the monetary reward, nor even the 
stimulus of fame, but the pure intellectual pleasure in good 
work, which fascinated Sidney Thomas. Up to 1855 the pro- 
cess of making steel from iron had not varied for a century ; 
and, before that, the finest steel used in this country was made by 
the Hindus at about £10,000 a ton. A century ago Cort pro- 
duced equally good steel at f100a ton. It was not until 1855 
that under Bessemer the Steel Age began. He transformed 
pig-iron into steel by having it ‘blown’ in a ‘ converter,’ and 
produced the steel at £6aton. Yet there was one apparently 
insurmountable drawback to this new system of steel-making. 
There was in many iron ores a considerable quantity of 
phosphorus ; and this Bessemer could not eliminate. Yet its 
presence made the steel so brittle and worthless that ores con- 
taining phosphorus were useless in the formation of steel by 
Bessemer’s converter. Accordingly the hematic iron of Barrow- 
in-Furness speedily drove the phosphoric pig of Cleveland and 
of Wales down in the market. What Thomas had before him 
was the discovery of a secret: he was enamoured of the pro- 
blem how to remove the phosphorus by the converter process, 
which has raised the annual value of Cleveland ironstone alone 
by four millions sterling and freed thirty thousand tons of phos- 
phorus for agricultural purposes. And he assiduously devoted 
himself to chemistry, and to the study of French and German 
so as to be familiar with foreign patents. 

After three or four years’ hard work he came to the conclu- 
sion that the reason for the non-elimination of the phosphorus 
was to be sought in the chemical nature of the lining of the 
converter. That lining must be changed. For the acid lining 
in use a basic one must be substituted. Yet not only was he 
to remove the phosphorus but to utilise it in the form of 
phosphoric acid. This could be done by creating a ‘basic 
slag.’ Then commenced his difficuities. Where was he to 
make his experiments? He attempted in his top room at 
Sussex Place to obtain a Bessemer ‘ blow’ by means of an im- 
provised converter in the ordinary domestic fire-grate, which 
alone was at his disposal ; but of course he found it impossible 
to obtain the necessary blast. He had therefore to take into 
his confidence his cousin, Mr. P. C. Gilchrist, the chemist to 
certain works at Cwm Avon, in South Wales, who honourably 
kept the secret. For some time Mr. Gilchrist did not en- 
courage the working-out of the idea; but on his removal to 
Blaenavon Works, under Mr. Edward Martin, he made some 
experiments under Sidney’s directions. At twenty-seven the 
anxious and feverish activity of the young inventor’s mind in- 
jured his health. He was habitually careless of nutrition and 
rest ; and on one occasion his overworked and under-nourished 
condition manifested itself by a sudden fainting fit and fall. 
Emphysema set in, and his last seven years were one prolonged 
struggle for success in his project and against death. He 
mastered above five hundred specifications of his predecessors 
in the same field, all of whom had failed. Then he and Gil- 
christ confided in Martin, who was so struck with the basic 
theory, and the proofs of its truth advanced by experiments 
made on a reduced scale, that he at once encouraged the pur- 
suit of experiments at Blaenavon. He was a loyal co-operator, 
a whole-hearted friend ; and without his help the unrealised 
secret may have died with Thomas. 

At the spring meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in 
1878, Mr. Lowthian Bell read a paper on the unsolved pro- 
blem. At the close of the discussion Thomas was allowed to 
say a few words, in which he modestly told them that he had 
in his pocket the results of experiments showing that 99.9 of 
phosphorus was removed by a process of his invention. There 
were smiles and sneers, but he heeded neither ; he knew his 
facts were unassailable. He spent about £300 in patents to 
secure his invention : a very safe reply to his critics. He had 
solved the problem by substituting a durable basic lining of cer- 
tain aluminous magnesian limestones and equivalent combi- 
nations for the old silicious (and therefore acid) one, and he 
avoided waste by making large basic additions so as to securea 
highly basic ‘slag’ at an early stage of the ‘blow.’ The news 
spread with the greatest rapidity. He went often to law to pro- 
tect his rights, and he invariably succeeded. Rewards and 
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honours were showered on him; but with bad health what 
were these? He had devised the process for the utilisation of 
slag ; but its results he never lived to see. Last year above two 
and a-half million tons of steel were produced by his method, 
and above half-a-million tons of slag were set free for agricul- 
tural purposes. His vast pecuniary reward he dedicated as 
trust-money for toilers and labourers. 


OLD AND NEW 


To all such as desire to get a bird’s-eye view of the Greek 
drama, Mr. W. B. Kitchin’s translation from Munk’s Geschichte 
der Griechischen Litteratur (London: Sonnenschein) may be 
unreservedly recommended. Dr. Munk’s opinions are mode- 
rate and well founded; he parades no ingenious and novel 
theories, but is content to accept the traditional criticism 
and place Euripides on a lower plane than his great prede- 
cessors. So far all is well; but Dr. Verrall contributes a pre- 
face admirably designed to perplex the student and to suggest 
that a moral purpose is a necessity of art. Not long since Dr. 
Verrall reconstructed the /on ; he now attempts to prove that 
the Andromache also is a primitive experiment in Ibsenism. 
The argument which underlies his appreciation of Euripides— 
that, if we do not admire him, ‘then, from the circumstances 
of the case, it is a thousand chances to one that the fault is in 
ourselves ’—is nothing more nor less than a fetitio princtpit. 
Euripides indeed was a man keenly interested in the life which 
for him was modern, but such sensitiveness does not neces- 
sarily lead to art. For indeed the author of the /om seems to 
have been more interested in experiment than in drama. Medea 
was an origin of Sardou ; and if we indorse Dr. Verrall’s view, 
we can only conclude that the Andromache is the ancestor in a 
direct line of /edda Gabler. Euripides was compelled by con- 
vention to handle only certain material. Out of this Sophocles 
moulded the supreme dramas of the world; but the younger 
dramatist, lacking the tact to obey the governing rules of 
his craft, would obtain an effect by twisting Greek mythology 
to suit his own ethical problems. He extended the dramatic 
outlook—this much is true; but thereby he ruined his art, 
and his performance marks the decay of the austere, the 
dignified, the purely tragic tragedy. Dr. Munk’s estimate of 
Euripides seems to us far more sane and just than Dr. Verrall’s. 
The German critic sees the dramatist’s weakness : he realises 
that he lacked the sense of artistic combination ; that there 
is in his work a remarkable inequality. Had he wished 
to bring down tragedy from Olympus, he should have for- 
gotten the legends of his country and sought his material in 
the life of his day. But perhaps, like Ibsen, he had no sense 
of humour: in which case he may not plead, as it is given to 
Ibsen, that he has Scottish blood in his veins. However, the posi- 
tion of Euripides in Greek drama is a matter of controversy ; 
but the value of Dr. Munk’s criticism is beyond dispute, and 7he 
Studen’’s Greck Tragedy is the most useful introduction to 
Greek dramatic literature that is to be had. 

The success of Professor Max Miiller’s Sctence of Language 
(London : Longmans) is not hard to explain. When he pub- 
lished the first edition, the topic was novel, and the treatment 
was lax enough to be popular. The book has gone through 
many editions, and has probably assumed its final shape. To 
scholars it is still less valuable than it was thirty years ago. 
More serious research and sterner methods of inquiry have 
rendered the romantic classifications, the enunciation of vague 
theories, ever dear to Professor Max Miiller, of no effect. But 
the Professor is unabashed. He clings to all his old here- 
sies. He still believes that the science of language ‘may 
claim the highest place among the physical sciences’; he is 
still interested in the Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories ; still 
he grows eloquent concerning the tears of the Dawn. _ In fact, 
his book is as amusing as of yore. Scientific philologists have 
little use for it ; but there is no reason why it should cease to 
fire the imagination of school-boys and to delight all such as 
attend the agreeable harangues of Extension lecturers. 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s new book, The Young Emperor Wil- 
liam 11. of Germany (London: Unwin), is most interesting. 
It is pleasantly written withal, and shows a knowledge of 
European politics and of the inner life of the ruler of Germany, 
of the workings of his mind and the development of his 
character, which must fill Mr. Labouchere with envy and cause 
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even Mr. Stead to hang his head. The person, however, who 
is likely to be most surprised by perusal is the Emperor him- 
self. It will tell him many things about himself of which he 
is profoundly ignorant. As a work of imagination it deserves 
a high place ; and it tells so many secrets, and that so frankly 
and convincingly, that Mr. Frederic’s soul must many a time 
and oft have inhabited the body of William 11. Itis a creditable 
adventure—its design being to catch the public ear at a time 
when its subject is occupying the public eye—and it deserves 
success ; for nobody can buy it and feel that he has not got his 
money’s worth. 

Herr Franz Ludorff, author of Hams Waldman: A Tragedy 
(Munster, Westphalia : Regensbergsche Buchhandlung), has 
discovered a new method of learning foreign tongues. It is 
simple, and the result is surprising. Get a grammar anda 
dictionary, pen and ink and a great deal of paper, and then write 
a five-act tragedy. We only desire to express our sympathy 
with ‘ Miss Louise,’ the young English lady who perused the 
proof-sheets. We have failed in our attempt to master the plot 
of the piece, but we can conscientiously affirm that it is a worthy 
monument of German enterprise. Herr Ludorff has also 
written verse in his native language. His religious poem (Der 
Hetland ; same publisher) is vastly more intelligible than Hans 
our friend, but it is not like to dispute the palm with Milton 
any more than Hans willdrive Wadlenstetn from the stage. 

The thirty-second edition of James’s German Dictionary (Leip- 
zig: Tauchnitz), by C. Stoffel, is handy, accurate, and comprehen- 
sive, and has little to fear from more modern competitors. Mr. 
Stoffel has seen to it that there should be no chance of the 
reproach of antiquity. The work is thoroughly up to date, 
though the line is drawn a little too sharply in the matter of 
slang. ‘Trekt’ and ‘gyuramidal’ are two German words of 
such frequent occurrence in the ordinary society which the 
traveller meets that it is hard not to find their interpretation in 
these pages. It is easy, however, to find flaws even in the best 
of dictionaries, of which this is one. We have also received an 
English translation by Mrs. Arthur Walter of Mme. de Bovet’s 
charming 7hree Months in Ireland (London: Chapman). Mrs. 
Walter has acquitted herself with credit, howbeit her original is 
too pleasant a writer to require the ‘condensation’ which the 
title-page advises us has taken place. 

There are many, very many, editions of parts of Virgil—or 
Vergil, as Messrs. Allcroft and Hayes, editors of neid, Book 
V/., the last number of the Univ. Corr. Coll. Tutorial Series 
(London : Clive), prefer to write. Little can be said in praise of 
this one. The introduction is a wooden and stupid piece of 
compilation, enlivened by wild assertions as that the Georgics 
‘were considered valuable guides to the pursuits of which they 
treated.’ Do the editors really believe that any Italian farmer 
ever ploughed his fields, or trimmed his vines, or hived his 
bees, according to the ‘long roll of the hexameter’ of this Divine 
Poet? The text is well printed; the notes are the usual milk 
for babes. Thus, you are ‘ panged’ with such rich and rare 
facts as ‘ Ditis, genitive of Dis, a name of Pluto (also called 
Orcus and 7artarus), god of the lower world’; and the famous 
‘ Bis Stygios innare lacus bis nigra videre Tartara’ is hammered 
in with the commentary that the ézs refers to the fact that all 
must die once, etc. etc. 

The Art Colour Photograph Company (London) has just 
issued four specimen prints which are probably the best of 
their kind yet produced. As the method of manipulation is 
purely mechanical, the cost is little in excess of that of ordi- 
nary monochromes. To secure the results the photographic 
negatives must be completely ortho-chromatic—that is to say, 
the objects must be represented in their relative gradations of 
tone. A chemical treatment, still a secret, is applied, and 
prints are taken on specially sensitized paper supports. The 
tints are deposited by washing these prints in baths contain- 
ing the primary colours—the proper tones being secured by the 
different shades of the photographs—and are afterwards fixed 
by means of a process said to secure permanency. Of the four 
prints the best is a portrait of Cardinal Manning in his robes, 
which is marked by considerable strength and grace of colour. 
Reproductions of a well-known picture and of a bronze statue 
indicate directions in which the system may be turned to some 
account. The least successful of the prints is a portrait of a 
lady; but in that case the taste of the sitter has obviously 
more to do with the matter than anything else. 
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The Musings of a Medical (Edinburgh: Thin) is a jeu 
@esprit whose chief merit lies in the excellent drawings which 
distinguish every page. The artist chooses to retain his anony- 
mity : which is a pity, for good draughtsmen are rare in these 
days, and few but would be proud to claim these sketches. We 
have also received Riding for Ladies (London: Bell), by A. W. 
Kerr, an acceptable instalment of the valuable ‘ All-England 
Series’; and popular editions of Beggar My Neighbour and 
Waters of Hercules (London : Blackwood), by E. D. Gerard. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FICTION 


A Scotch Earl. The Countess of Munster. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 

A Trio of Cousins. Mrs. G. E. Norton. London: Partridge. 

Evelyn’s Career. The Author of Dr. Eaith Romney. London: 
Bentley. 3 vols. 


BioGRAPHY 


William Wordsworth. Elizabeth Wordsworth. London: 
Percival. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


Leaders of Christian and Anti-Christian Thought. E. Renan. 
London : Mathieson. 

The Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. Saerdna. London: 
Partridge. 

Thoughts on Religious History. The Hon. A. G. S. Canning. 
London : Eden. 

MISCELLANEA 

Dictionary of Political Economy. Parti. Edited by R. H. I 
Palgrave. London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Distributing Co-operative Societies. F. J. Snell. London: 


Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
Left-Handedness. Sir Daniel Wilson. London: Macmillan. 


4s. 6d. 

Pictorial Astronomy. G.¥. Chambers. London: Whittaker. 
4s. 

Playtime with a Pen. Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 
Is. 6d. 


Positive Theory of Capital. Eugen v. Bohm-Bawerk: Trans- 
lated by William Smart. London: Macmillan. 12s. 

The Women of Turkey and their Folk-Lore. Vol. u. L. M. 
J. Garnett and J. S. Stuart-Glennie. London: Nutt. 

The Works of Heinrich Heine. Vol.1. Translated by C. G. 
Leland. London: Heinemann. ‘5s. 

Twenty Modern Men from ‘ The National Observer” London: 
Arnold. Is. 

Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. Vol. tv. J. G. Campbell. 
London : Nutt. 

The lliad of Homer. Translated by John Purvis : edited by 
Evelyn Abbott. London: Percival. 18s. 

The Telescope. J. W. Williams. London: Sonnenschein. Is 


ForEIGN 


Altindisches Prozessrecht. J. Kohler. Stuttgart: Enke. 3 m. 

De la musique en France depuis Rameau. A. Coquard. Paris: 
Levy. 3 fr. Soc. 

Die Bildung der Nomina im Litautschen. A. Leskien. Leipzig : 
Hirzel. 16m. 

Die Enistehung u. Ausbildung der gothischen Baukunst in 
Frankreich. G. Bezold. Berlin: Ernst. 10m. 

Geographie der arabischen Halbinsel, nach den Handschriften 
v. Berlin, etc. Al-Hamdani. Hrsg. v. D. H. Miiller. 11. Bd 
Noten u. Indices. Leiden: Brill. 13 m. 

Histoire de Vart byzantin. M. Kondakofi et M. Trawinski. 
Tome ll. Paris: Libr. de l'art. 25 fr. 

Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch. G. Kérting. Paderborn : 
Schoeningh. 22m. 

L’ Allemagne chez elle et chez les autres. A. Dubarry. Paris: 
Charpentier. 1 fr. 25 c. 

Le cahier rouge. F.Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 1 fr. 25 c. 

Les institutions juridiques des Romains: L’ancien droit. E. 
Cuq. Paris: Plon. to fr. 

Lexorcisée. P.Hervieu. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Médecine et meurs de lancienne Rome. E. Dupouy. Paris: 
Bailliére. 3 fr. Soc. 
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NOTICE 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, £1, 10s. 4d. ; and India and China, £1, 12s. 6d, 
Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York ; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 

















READY NEXT WEEK. PRICE 2s. 


THE LAST GREAT NAVAL WAR. 
A Historical Retrospect by A. NELSON SEAFORTH. 


In One Volume, small 4to, with Charts. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 


Now Ready, in One Vol. 8vo. Price 8s. 
JUSTICE: being Part IV. of the PRINCIPLES OF 
ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Ilenrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








THE 
TIGHTLY REVIEW 
FORTN 
AUGUST 
The Future of Portugal. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 
Goethe's Friendship with Schiller. By Professor Dowden. 
The Labour Movement in Australia. By Francis Adams. 
Note on a New Poet. By Grant Allen. 
The New Yachting. By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
The Education of Military Officers. By Walter Wren. 
Painter's ‘ Palace of Pleasure.’ By J. A. Symonds. 
Private Life in France in the Fourteenth Century. IV. By Mary F. 
Robinson (Madame Darmesteter). 
Marriage and Free Thou By M. 
The Old Economy and the New. By Professor W. Smart. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
Italy, France and the Papacy. By Signor Crispi. 
The Story of an Indian Child-Wife. By Professor F. Max Miller. 
Pictor Sacrilegus: A.D. 1483. By Vernon Lee. 
Labour and Life in London. By Clementina Black. 
The Ethics of Gambling. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
Morality in Fiction. By Canon MacColl. 
The American Tramp. By Josiah Flynt. 
Souls and Faces. By Norah Gribble. 
Rembrandt's Lesson in Anatomy. By W. Hastie, B.D. 
St. Paul and the Roman Law. By W. E. Ball, LL.D. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST. 


Our Dealings with the Poor. By Miss Octavia HILL. 

The Next Parliament. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 

A War Correspondent’s Reminiscences. By ARCHIBALD Forsgs. 

The Future of Landscape Art. By James STANLEY LITTLE. 

Demography. By Captain Sir DouGLas GaLTon, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

On Certain Ecclesiastical Miracles. By the Rev. Father Ryper. 

The ‘Confusion Worse Confounded’ at the War Office. Ry 
General SIR GEORGE CHESNEY. ; 

The Drama of the Moment. By H. A. KENNEDy. 

Théodore de Banville. By RowLanp E. PRorHeEro. 

The French in Tonquin. By the Right Hon. Lorp LAMINGTON. 

‘The Seamy Side of Australia’: A Reply from the Colonies. 
By HOwARD WILLOUGHBY. 

Identification by Finger Tips. (With a Plate.) By FRancis 
GALTON, F.R.S. 

Frontiers and Protectorates. By Sir ALFRED C. LYALL, K.C.B., 
K.C.I.E. 





LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 


NOW READY. Price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


AUGUST 1891. 
A FICTION NUMBER FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
FIVE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES and the Opening Chapters of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW NOVEL, 


‘THE WRECKER’ 


FULL CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
‘SHE IS TALL AND FPATR.’ § (Frontispiece.) ‘ The 


Anatomist of the Heart.’ Drawn by ALBERT LYNCH. 


PICCADILLY. By AnpREw Lance. The Illustrations by W. 


DouGLas ALMOND. 

THE ANATOMIST OF THE HEART. by T. R. 
SULLIVAN. Illustrations by ALBERT Lyncu. 

SONG AND SORROW. By Mrs. James T. FIELDs. 

THE WRECKER. Prologue and Chaps. 1-3. By ROBER1 


Louis STevENSON and LLoyp OsspourNE. With a Full- Page Illustration by 


Witiiam Ho_e. 
IN ABSENCE. By ArcuisaLp LAMPMAN. 
DEAD MEN’S HOLIDAY. After Suipka. By Louise 


CHANDLER MOULTON. 

UNEFFECTUAL FIRE. By Annie E-ior. _Iilustrations 
by W. L. Taytor. 

AT THE RANCH OF THE HOLY CROSS. By A. A. 
Hayes. Illustrations by CHARLES BROUGHTON. 

THE DUNCHURCH BELLS. By ARCHIBALD GORDON. 

ELSKET,. By Tuomas NELson PAGE. [Illustrations by W. L. 

FR Mercacr. 

THE GREAT KING'S DREAM. 

PARLIAMENTARY DAYS IN JAPAN. By Joun H. 
Wicmore. With Illustrations. 

THE SONG OF THE COMFORTER. by Joun J. 
A’BEcKET. = 


THE POINT OF VIEW :— THE QUESTION-OF-THE- 
DAY NOVEL—ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM—A CRUCIAL TIME— 
THE MALADY OF SUCCESS. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 910.——-AUGUST 1891.——2zs. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

SIR JOHN MACDONALD. By Martin J. GrirFIn, Joint- 
LIBRARIAN OF PARLIAMENT, Or1 AWA. 

COOKERY. 

FRANCESCA’S REVENGE. 

STUDIES IN TACTICAL PROGRESS DURING THE LAST 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

NAMES IN NOVELS. 

WOODCOCK, SNIPE, AND PLOVER. By A Son or THE 
MARSHES. 

MNEMOSYNE. By Str Hersert MaxweELt, Barr., M.P. 

ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS. 

THE OLD SALOON. 

THE SESSION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWooD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
PART VIII.—NEW SERIES. 


ConTENTS for AuGuST 1891. 

CHESS. 

THAT STICK. Chaps. XXVI. to XXIX. By C. M. Yonce. 

GREEK FORERUNNERS OF CHRIST. No. 1V. By Rev. Perer LItty. 

“THAT IT MAY PLEASE THEE . . . TO RAISE UP THEM THAT FALL.’ By 
Sara HAMOND PALFREY. 

AT THE FAIR. By KatTuarinE S. Macquoip. 

TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 

LIFE IN A HUNGARIAN VILLAGE. By M. L. CAMERON. 

LIMP LADIES. By FLorence WILFORD. 

THE CHURCH HOUSE. By Ivanovna. . 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLXXXVIII.—The French 
Church under Fleury. 

TWILIGHT. Chap. II. By HELEN SHIPTON. 

ZUTPHEN CLARKE. 

FINGER POSTS IN FAERY LAND. II. By CurisTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 

THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 


LONDON: A. D. INNES & CO. (late WALTER SMITH & INNES), 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Hote at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from ras. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


“PorTLAND Prace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable. convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 830. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


“GRAND CANARY. 
Hotel Santa Catalina. 


Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every modern improvement, Now Open, under 
new management. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Resident English physician 
and nurse. English Church service. 

Address—Canary Islands Co., Ltd., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 
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TFAROLA 


‘Arye’ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
~———___ FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 
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Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Qnly to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


AND It FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j 


R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invitgs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-A-Brac. 


MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 
11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


i! SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 38. gd., 


s. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. 9d. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. od., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
aor $2 Shirts, Lown 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s- 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern. 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. ; 

; i "s, 18 ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; ’ 3d. ; 

Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched —Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E: M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


EDINBURGH. 
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Mm LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 





Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag scare 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. 


I$ THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 
DISHES, etc. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND 
NOURISHINC. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
7 THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 


FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
ONE POUND OF THIS 
EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue lnk, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 





The FIRST 


Has 35 YEARS’ 
World-Wide 
Reputation for 


mia CORN 


EXCELLENCE © MANUFACTURERS 
of QUALITY. | 








& PO Delicious in 
Manufactured in the Ow LS O 9 SUMMER for 
UNITED KINCDOM. a By ROYAL en TMENT NS BLANC-MANCE, 





TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CUSTARDS, FRUIT 
| TABLE-JELLIES, 


FLOUR.” 


| A Valuable Food 
AND PURVEYORS for CHILDREN 








and INVALIDS. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 





JUST RECEIVED, LARGE SELECTION 
LEEDS ART POTTERY 
BRETBY WARE 


in Flowerpots and Vases. 


SEE WINDOWS. 


JOHN FORD & CO., 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


w Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
= Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES 





Magnificently situated. 
. Luxuriously furnished. 
fom: Turkish, Russian, and 
~ other Baths. Ballroom, 
-. Billiard and Smoke Room. 
=.! Ornamental Grounds. 
2, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. G» A. CoNSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 


Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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